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Freedmen’s Aid Society 


The unnual meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Ed- 
ucation Society began with anniversary ad- 
dresses in the Methodist churches of Plttsburg 
and Allegheny, on Sunday, Nov. 10. Nearly all 
the pulpits were occupied by the Bishops and 
otber members of the Committee. In the after- 
noon a mass-meeting was held in North Avenue 
Church, Allegheny, at which Bishop Warren 
presided. Bishop Mallalieu and Drs. Thirkield 
and Mason spoke, all dealing with the work of 
ar’ the Society, and empbasizing the marked suc- 
at cess attained by it. A second mass-meeting 

i was held Sunday evening, in Calvary Church, 
Allegheny. Dr. W. H. Hickman and Bishop 
a Warren were the speakers. 

A ' The Committee met in Calvary Church, 
if Allegheny, Monday, at 9 o’clock, Bisbop Merrill 
aa inthe chair. The total receipts of the Society, 

as shown by the treasurer's report, are $380,580 61, 
received from the following sources : 





Conference collections, $93.580.14 
: f, Bequests and legacies, 4,144.65 
i Endowment account, 25,187.88 
ity Tuition, room-rent and incidentals, 67,269.46 
i Donations to individual schools, 31,630.29 
John F, Slater Fund, 5,500.00 
ite, Insurance, 3,800.14 
rm { Anpuities, 31,660.50 
} Boarding Hall account, 45,965.09 
ean. Other receipts, 64,280.72 
Age | Miscellaneous, 6,477.71 
Treasury overdrawn, 1,084.03 

cae We learn from the Pittsburg Christian Advo- 

he cate; “The reading of the report of the Board, 

> after having been read in part by Secretaries 


aah Thirkield and Mason, was suspended, that the 
addresses set down in the program might be 
i made. Bishop Walden, the first speaker, em- 
) phasized the fact that we must provide leaders 
f among the blacks. Bishop Goodsell spoke of 
the condition and needs of the whites of the 
=) mountain districts of the South —a vivid pic- 
Ls q ture. Bishop Cranston congratulated the 
Society on its improved financiai condition. 
He spoke alsoof the great work done by the 
Society in the South. Bishop Warren spoke of 
ia the possibilities of the people aided by this 
ai Society, in a most captivating and thrilling 
ia manner. Bishop Mallalieu was called upon, 
: but begged to be excused. Bishop Fowler con- 
; 4 sented to say a few words, and did.so with fine 
eh effect. He spoke hopefully of the future of the 

colored people among whom the Society was 


eo laboring.” 
ie A long discussion followed upon the amount 
i of the total appropriation, the motion of Bishop 


Andrews being finally passed — that $131,075 be 
i appropriated, the amount asked by the Board. 

i The proposition made last year to increase 
the secretarial] force of the Society, was renewed 
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and strongly pressed, but was wisely resisted by 
Secretaries Thirkield and Masou, and their 
view finally prevailed. We heartily sustain the 
secretaries in the position which they take in 
this important matter. The attempt to force 
additional assistants upon them has a sus- 
picious look, as if hungry aspirants for official 
stations must be accommodated at all hazards. 





Church Extension Society 


The annual meeting of the General Commit- 
tee of Church Extension. just held at Columbus, 
Ohio, showed that the Society had been tavored 
witb an unusually prosperous and hopeful year. 
The entire proceedings were harmonious and 
encouraging, barring the profound sadness felt 
over the death of the chief secretary, the late 
Rev. W. A. Spencer, D. D. Dr. J. M. King was 
elected to fill his place, and Rev. Dr. Manley 8. 
Hard was elected first assistant secretary. The 
secretarial force of the oftice was strengthened 
by the election of two additional assistant secre- 
taries, Rev. Drs. T. C. Liiffand W. D. Parr. Dr. 
lliff is well known as the superintendent of the 
Utab Mission for twenty-five years. Dr. Parr is 
presiding elder of Kokomo District, North In- 
diana Conference. 


NET RECEIPTS FOR 1901 


On the General Fund, available for donations, 
etc. : 


Balance from last year, $11,788.04 
From Conferance collections, 129,453.12 
From other sources, 88,056.79 


Giving for use in General Fund 
for donations, etc., $229,297.95 
On the Loan and Annuity Funds, for loans 
only: 
Balance from last year, 
From gifts, etc,, adding to capita!, 
From leans returned, 


$115,95".90 
F2.617.03 
155,615.72 


Giving for use in Loan Fund, $824 185.65 
Showing total amoupt for use 
during the year, $553 483.60 


There has been an increase in the General 
Fund, over that of last year, ot over $10,000, and 
of the Loan and Annuity Funds of over $38,000. 
Three hundred and forty-one churches have 
been helped by donation or loan this past year, 
and over twelve thousand — one-half of our total 
number of churches — since 1864. These church- 
es will seat three million worshipers. 

The Philadelphia Conference holds the ban- 
ner for giving, its collections last year going 
above $5,700. Next in order come the Rock 
River, the New Yors,and the New York East 
—all great and rich Conferences. The richest 
Conferences areasked for the most and get the 
least, and the poorest vice versa. 

Nearly one day was spent in determining the 
amounts to be asked from the Conferences 
and the amounts to be authorized to the Con.- 
ferences. The following are the amounts asked 
for and authorized in our patronizing Confer- 
ences : 


Conference Amount Asked Amount Aut'd 
Maine $1,300 $ 600 
East Maine, 1,000 1,600 
New Engiand, 5,000 5,000 
New Eng’d Southern, 3,800 450 
New Hampshire, 2,000 1,160 
Vermont, 1,300 270 





Loss of appetite is an ailment that indicates 
others, which are worse — Hood's Sarsaparilla 
cures them all. 





The Day of Prayer 


The Epworth League Cabinet, at its recent 
session in Chicago, decided to issue a call for a 
day of prayer, and the president of the League 
was requested to confer with the Bishops upon 
the subject. The conference resuited in their 
hearty approval of such call in the following 
words: “In response to a request of the Ep- 
worth League Cabinet, that the Bishops appoint 
a day of prayer for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit’s influence upon the people, and that the 
coming winter may witness a great ingathering 
of people into the church, we suggest Sunday, 
Dec. 29,as such day of prayer, recommending 
that the special services inaugurated on that 
day be continued until the services of ‘ watch- 
night.’ And we request Bishop Joyce, president 
of the Epworth League, to communicate this 
action to the church, accompanied by such an 
appeal as he may think wise.” 

In harmony, therefore, with this hearty ap- 
provalof the Bishop:, and the earnest desire of 
the Cabinet, I ask that every Epworth League 
Chapter throughout the charch observe Sunday, 
Dec. 29, as a day of special prayer for the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit among the people. Let 
careful preparation be made for every service, 
and have a definite aim in all of them. Let 
there be an early morning service; and also on2 
in the afternoon. I ask the pastors throughout 
the church to preach in the morning on the 
subject of prayer, showing from the Word of 
God that prayer, in the name of Jesus Carist, is 
effective. 

“The prayer of the righteous man availeth 
much.”’ 

“If ye shall ask anything in my name! will 
do it.” 

* And when they had prayed the place was 
shaken where they were assembled together; 
and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and they spake the word of God with boldness.”’ 

{ also ask the pastors to preach in tne evening 
on some phase or phases of the Holy Spiril’s 
work, as set forth in the Holy Scriptures. 

At half past six o’clock in the evening let 
every chapter have a special service, taking as 
a lesson for prayer and meditation Acts 2: 1-5 
and 12-19. Then let every Epworthian attend 
the preaching service following the chapter 
meetings, and join neartily iu the services, 
praying earnestly for the pastor, that his mes- 
sage may be one of great effectiveness, bringing 
many toa decision to give themselves to Christ, 
and joyfully enter His service. 

I also ask that speciat services be held Mon- 
day night, Dec. 30; and then Tuesday night, 
Dec. 31—the last night in the year — let every 
chapter join with the pastur and the entire 
membership of the church in “ watch-night 
services,’”’ believing that something blessed and 
glorious for the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ will come forth from a season of such 
consecration. Ifevery Epworth League Chapter 
throughout our entire Methodism, together with 
all other members of the church, will unite in 
these called-for, special services, with such 
abandon to God and His will as the Holy 
Scriptures recognize and inculcate, then will 


the church pass into the new year witad an 
| equipment for living and for work that will 
make her a tremendous power for effective 
service in every part of the great wide field we 
are trying to cultivate for our Lord, and multi- 
tudes of people wi!l be persuaded to turn their 
faces toward the Redeemer and Saviour of their 
souls, and surrender to Him as their Lord and 
their Master. ; 
ISAAC W. JOYCE, 
President of the Epworth League. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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RECIPROCITY CONVENTION 


()* E of the most important gatherings 
of the year is being held in Wash- 
ington city this week. It is called the 
‘‘ National Reciprocity Convention,’’ and 
its purpose is to discuss the proposed 
changes in the tariff which may be based 
on reciprocity. The convention was 
worked up by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, of which Theodore C. 
Search is the president. The first session 
was held on Tuesday, and the convention 
will probably last until Thursday. A 
program consisting of papers and addresses 
is being carried out. President McKinley’s 
expressions in favor of tariff revision on 
this basis, and the agitation incident to 
the preparations of this convention, have 
provoked a vast amount of discussion. It 
is safe to say that ‘‘ reciprocity ’’ is perhaps 
the largest political question before the 
country today, and it will undoubtedly 
occupy much of the time of Congress. 





NEW ARMY POSTS 


EXT Monday, in compliance with 

an order issued by Secretary Root, 

a board of army officers of high rank will 
meet in Washington for the purpose of 
considering several important matters 
counected with the army, particularly re- 
garding military posts and reservations. 
The board consists of Lieut. General Nel- 
son A. Miles, Major Generals John R, 
Brooke, E. & Otis, 8. M. B. Young, 
Arthur MacArthur; Brigadier (ienerals 
John C. Bates, Geo. M. Randall, and 
William A. Kobbe. These officers will 
make recommendations as to what posts 
shall be abandoned or retained, which 
shall be enlarged and to what extent, and 
the location, size, and character of such 
new posts as may be necessary, with a 
due regard to the proper distribution of 
the different arms of the service, based 
upon strategic, sanitary and economical 
considerations. The board also will for- 
mulate and submit a project for the loca- 
tion and survey of sitesfor four permanent 
camp grounds of instruction of the regular 
army and State National Guard, together 
with the probable cost of the sites and the 
expense for putting them in condition for 
such camp grounds. The findings will be 
transmitted to the Secretary of War, who 
will report the same to Congress as a basis 





for Congressional action in making mili- 
tary appropriations. 


INDUSTRIES IN CONNECTICUT 


MOST interesting statement was 
recently issued by the national 
census office showing the industrial prog- 
ress of Connecticut during the last fifty 
years. In 1850 the wage-earners in that 
State numbered 50,731. They now num- 
ber 176,694. In addition there are 9,981 
men designated as ‘ salaried officials.’’ 
The financial statistics are: wages, $82,- 
767,725 ; salaries, $12,286,050 ; capital em- 
ployed, $314 696,736; miscellaneous ex- 
penses, $23,089,806 ; cost of materials used, 
$185,641,219 ; value of product, $352,824,- 
106. The leading industries are: the 
mauufaeture of ammunition, clocks, brass 
goods, electrical apparatus, foundry and 
machine-shop products, hardware, iron 
and steel, needles and pins, paper and 
wood pulp, plated and Britannia ware, 
rubber and elastic goods, sewing machines 
and textiles. The leading manufacturing 
centres designated are Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, Meriden, New Haven and Water- 
bury. 





CHARLESTON EXPOSITION 


UCH interest is being taken in the 
South Carolina Interstate and 
West Indian Exposition at Charleston, 
which will be opened officially on Dec. 2. 
This Exposition is designed to accomplish 
two purposes: First, to show the re- 
sources of the South and of the West In- 
dies, marking their present condition ; 
second, to point the way to develop these 
resources and promote a valuable com- 
merce. One division of the grounds 
alone, occupied by the ‘Court of 
Palaces,’’ embraces fifty acres. The prin- 
cipal buildings are a ‘Cotton Palace,’’ 
‘* Palace of Commerce,’’ and ‘ Palace of 
Agriculture.’’ The Cotton Palace stands 
on the highest point of the grounds, lacks 
twenty feet of being as high as Niagara 
Falls, aud covers an area of 50,000 square 
feet. Every phase of industrial and 
commercial life in the South will be ade- 
quately represented. In addition to the 
regular exhibits large space will be occu- 
pied by the Midway and other forms of 
amusement. Southern people take hold 
of anything of this kind with bubbling 
enthusiasm, and they doubtless will at- 
tend this Exposition in large numbers. 





NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION 


ANY points of interest to those who 

are concerned in the reformation 

of criminals were brought out at the 
meeting of the National Prison Associa- 
tion held in Kansas City last week. In 
his annual address President Otis Fuller 
of the Wardens’ Association touched an 
important aspect of prison reform when 


he denounced “ political brigands and 
ward heelers.’’ Said he: ‘‘I refer now to 
the political brigandage which is still 
prevalent in a few States —the brigandage 
which ruthlessly seizes not only the 
prisons, but all the other public institu- 
tions and holds them for political ransom. 
Honest, efficient, wise and humane prison 
management cannot reach its highest 
stage of development until the outraged 
tax-payers and the humanitarian take the 
ward heeler by the throat.”” H. F. Mills, 
sales agent for the New York peniten- 
tiaries, described the working of prison 
labor in the penitentiaries of the Empire 
State. The product last year was valued 
at $500,000, of which at least $60,000 went 
to the men in earnings. 





NEW AUSTRALIAN TARIFF 


MERICAN shippers will feel the 
new Australian tariff keenly be- 
cause it imposes heavy import duties on 
necessaries. Almost every description of 
commodity shipped from the United 
States must now pay in many instances a 
rate of 20 per cent. Among some of the 
articles taxed at this rate are potted 
meats, rugs, buggy mats, tents, tarpau- 
lins, lamps and lampware, lanterns, lamp 
stores. oilers, screws, axles and springs 
are taxed at 25 per cent. The Sydney 
wholesale houses have signified their 
intention of advanciug prices, It is an- 
ticipated that the heavy duties on boots, 
shoes, and leather will practically destroy 
the import trade. New Zealand is 
strongly opposed to the schedule. It 
appears that the rates were fixed by men 
not well versed in commercial matters, 
acting as the colleagues of Premier Bar- 
ton. The tariff schedule must yet come 
before the Confederation House of Repre- 
sentatives, where it will probably be 
adopted, owing to the strength of the 
Federal government in that body. The 
Senate, however, may insist on a general 
scaling down, which will leave the high- 
est rate at 15 per cent. in place of 25. 





IMMENSE COAL BILL 


A CCORDING to the annual report of 
Rear Admiral R. B. Bradford, 

chief of the equipment bureau of the 
Navy, the coal bill for warships for the 
fiscal year was $2,273,111 for 324,108 tons, 
at an average cost of $7.01 per ton. 
There was an increase of 95,713 tons more 
than was consumed in the preceding 
years. Ten years ago the coal consump- 
tion was 73,000 tons perannum. Coaling 
stations have been established in all parts 
of the world and coal stored for the use 
of the American ships. More stations are 
needed, and the report recommends that 
some of the deep-water ports of Cuba 
should be made available for this pur- 
pose, as the entire waters surrounding 
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Cuba are most important in a strategic 
sense, and supplies ot coal should be near 
at hand. Estimates are submitted for the 
improvement of the coaling stations at 
most of the Atlantic ports, including a 
complete modern plant at Norfolk. An 
effort is being made to establish depots 
at important localities which it is not 
deemed wise to discuss in a report of a 
public character. As a supplemental 
feature the Admiral recommends that 
two large colliers be built to keep the de- 
pots supplied in time of peace and to 
accompany the fleets in time of war. 





IMMIGRATION QUESTION 


’. “ee to the annual report of 
T. V. Powderly, commissioner of 
immigration, just published, the number 
of immigrants for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 Jast, was 487,918, as against 448,- 
572 for the preceding year. There has 
been a decided increase in the number of 
Italians coming to this country. ‘The 
commissioner reiterates his views as ex- 
pressed last year regarding the necessity 
of amending the laws in relation to the 
punishment of persons who induce aliens 
to come to the United States to engage in 
labor or service of any kind. A broader 
legislative definition of the words, ‘‘ con- 
tract or agreement,’’ is required. Much 
space is devoted to the matter of Chinese 
exclusion, and a recommendation made 
that a more stringent rule be adoped rel- 
ative to the passing of Chinamen through 
the United States into Mexico in order 
io keep them from ‘sneaking ”’ back 
into this country. 





CANAL TREATY SIGNED 


6 ee new Hay-Pauncefote treaty was 

signed on the 18th inst., at Wash- 
ington, by Secretary Hay for the United 
States, and Lord Pauncefote, the British 
ambassador, for Great Britain. Trust- 
worthy hints which have been given out 
by the State Department concerning the 
Clauses of the treaty indicate that it pro- 
vides for the practical supersedure and 
apnulment of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty. 
Other nations are not invited to adhere to 
the treaty, but are informed that if they 
accept the rules in the treaty they can 


use the canal. ‘The clause forbidding for-' 


tification of the canal is omitted, which 
by inference gives the United States the 
right to fortify the same. The canal both 
in peace and war is to be free from attack 
or injury by the belligerents. The prin- 
cipal point of difference between the new 
and the failed treaty is the withdrawal of 
Great Britain from the jomt guarantee of 
the neutrality of the canal, thus leaving 
the United States the sole guarantor. All 
commerce of whatever nationality passing 
through the canal will fare alike; there 
will be no discrimination in rates in favor 
of United States shipping. Perhaps the 
most important feature of the treaty, and 
most far-reaching in consequences, is the 
right guaranteed the United States to ex- 
clude an enemy’s ships from the canal in 
case of a war between this country and a 
foreign power. It looks as if the United 
States had secured from Great Britain all 
the essential points claimed. ‘The test of 
public opinion by the publication of these 
intimations of the articles of the treaty 
have been wholly favorable. The public 
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press heartily approves, and as a majority 
of U. 3. Senators express satisfaction 
with the treaty, it will probably be unan- 
imously ratified early in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. It is gratifying to learn 
by cabled quotations that leading London 
papers heartily approve the treaty from 
the British standpoint. 





NO PANIC IN JAPAN 


gr one have been received by the 
Japanese Minister at Washington 
saying that the statements recently pub- 
lished concerning the existence of a finan- 
cial panic in Japan are unfounded. On 
the contrary, the country has enjoyed one 
of the most prosperous years in its history. 
The rice and silk crops have been unu- 
sually large, and there is a steady influx of 
gold as a result of active trade. The new 
financial plan contemplates the provision 
of capital for the extension of railways 
and telegraphs, which are yielding a net 
profit of 7 per cent. by the sale of bonds to 
the postal savings banks. 





ALABAMA’S NEW CONSTITUTION 


ONSIDERABLE comment and some 
criticism have been occasioned by 
the provisions of the new Alabama con- 
stitution, which was adopted on Monday 
of last week. For munths the constitution- 
al convention wrestled with the section re- 
lating to the right of franchise. A plan was 
desired which would disqualify Negro 
voters without seeming to do so because of 
color. From now until Jan. 1, 1903— a lit- 
tle over one year — asystem of registration 
will be in force which gives equal oppor- 
tuvities to all voters. After the date 
specified the qualifications will be: Abil- 
ity to read and write any article of the 
Constitution in the English language, and 
proof of having been engaged in some 
lawful occupation for the greater part of 
the preceding twelve months. If these 
provisions are enforced literally, they will 
probably disqualify as many whites as 
Negroes in some sections of the State, be- 
cause the illiteracy and shiftlessness are 
by no means limited to the black people. 
The other provisions of the constitution 
worthy of note are: ‘‘ The power to con- 
tract public debt is strictly limited ; pro- 
Vision is made for the public examination 
of State banks and bankers ; local legis- 
lation is practically abolished ; the office 
of lieutenant-governor is created; ses- 
sions of the Legislature are held only 
once in four years, and State elections are 
held at the same intervals ; members of 
the Legislature and judicial officers are 
prohibited from using free passes or tick- 
ets at a reduced rate of fare ; and, finally, 
provision is made for larger and more 
certain appropriations for public educa- 
tion.’’ 


FRANCE MAY TAX BOOKS 


N France this week the chief topic of 
discussion is the big deficit in the 
national treasury and the anxious efforts 
of the Chamber of Deputies and the 
municipal council of Paris to find new 
objects for taxation in order to compensate 
for a steady decrease in the national 
revenue. The latest is a proposition to 
tax pianos and books. Publishers and 
authors are vigorously opposing the im- 
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post on the latter. Coincident with the 
question of increased taxes a new political 
movement has been inaugurated, de- 
signed to affect the coming elections, 
which has for its watchword: ‘‘ Defence 
of property, the fatherland, and liberty.” 
The leaders expect to devote their atten- 
tion to the men of the better class who do 
not vote. A proclamation which is now 
being circulated rejects socialism and 
internationalism, and demands recogni- 
tion of the right of French mothers to 
choose the teachers of their children. 





ANOTHER TEST CASE 


N Saturday of last week a London 
firm began suit in the United States 
court at New York to obtain the return of 
$128,520 which they paid to Collector Bid- 
well under protest upon a cargo of sugar 
brought by them from Lloilo, island of 
Panay in the Philippines, last August. 
The basis of the suit is that the island of 
Panay is « part of the United States, and 
not foreign territory, and, such being the 
case, the collection of duties upon imports 
therefrom is contrary to the Constitution 
of this country. The matter will be car- 
ried through to the Supreme Court. It is 
said the case is entirely different from any 
which has yet been passed upon or con- 
sidered by that judicial body. A deci- 
sion in favor of the firm will affect many 
other importations, and the total amount 
involved is much greater than that speci- 
fied in this suit. 





ANARCHISTIC ORATORY IN LONDON 


HERE is a growing uneasiness 
among the police of London over 
the increasing activity of anarchistic lead- 
ers in that city. Speakers of this cult ad- 
dress the crowds at Hyde Park on Sun- 
days, and openly refer to the assassination 
of President McKinley in a far from re- 
gretful spirit. Warning has been served 
on several of the speakers who have in- 
dulged in such utterances that hereafter 
the gates of Hyde Park are barred to 
them, and any attempt to speak in public 
will incur their immediate arrest. Fear 
of an attempt to kill King Edward on or 
before his ccronation is prompting -the 
authorities to suppress anarchistic speech- 
es not only in Hyde Park, but in other 
parts of the city. 





AFFAIRS IN GERMANY 


ITY officials of Berlin estimate that 
there are 35,000 unemployed persons 

in that city, and reports from other parts 
of the empire indicate that many more 
outside of the capital are idle. In antici- 
pation of much destitution the various 
German States have begun preparations 
for relief work. The idleness is caused 
largely by the industrial stagnation result- 
ing from foreign competition. Several 
iron furnaces and other establishments 
have recently discharged a large number 
of men. Politically the principal topic of 
discussion is the speech made by Secre- 
tary Chamberlain of England, in which 
he referred to the cruelty of the Germans 
in war. Numerous § anti-Chamberlain 


meetings are being held, and there are no 
signs of an abatement of feeling. Efforts 
are being made by the Government to 
subdue the indignation of the people. 
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THE BEST GIFT, YOURSELF 


fig charitable societies have been 

gathering money for the dinners 
that they propose giving to the poor on 
Thanksgiving Day, and the sight of a col- 
lection-box has become familiar. It is all 
good in itself. But there is an insidious 
danger to the givers in the matter. It is 
so easy to trust other people to do our 
work ; it is so easy to delegate responsi- 
bility! How lightly we drop a coin and 
pass on feeling so comfortable! And we 
are helping somewhere. It is commend- 
able. But we are also learning to depend 
upon the benevolent machine ; we are, so 
to speak, de-personalizing charity. It is, 
in this respect, wrong. For the greatest 
Thanksgiving gift is yourself. We know 
the barrenness of ‘‘the gift without the 
giver.’’ Let us listen to every appeal ; let 
us give largely ; but let us never dream for 
an instant that in doing so we have done 
our Whole duty. Put yourself into the 
matter. Your best gift is yourself. 





GRATITUDE AND GROWTH 


N that splendid story which makes a 
man despise himself for all laziness 
and yearn to do something worth while, 
‘‘ Black Reck,”’ there is a bit of keen anal- 
ysis that we may not have noticed as 
we were borne along in the rapid move- 
ment of the tale. Old man Nelson had 
begun again his fight for manhood the 
night before, and came into Black Rock 
to spend Christmas day, where Craig, 
wisest of parsons, met him and _ in- 
quired how the battle had gone. Nelson, 
full of fear, admitted that he had not lost 
his grip, but his heart was full of fore- 
boding. Craig answered his question al- 
most sternly: “I'll bet you haven’t 
thought it worth while to thank Him for 
keeping you where you are over night.” 
The old man turned quickly and went 
into the stable ; a few moments later he 
came out and his face was lighted up with 
a trembling joy. 

It is a quiet illustration of a great prin- 
ciple. Gratitude is a necessary element 
in the growth of the spirit. There is an 
essential connection which we too often 
forget between gratitude and growth. 

But how often we do not think it worth 
While tothank Him! Nature, we say, is 
prodigal of her gifts. The abundance of 
the world’s life lets us see either the piti- 
less cruelty of the struggle involved, or 
the infinite kindness of the hand that be- 
stows, as we ourselves choose to consider 
the contrasted aspects of one truth. That 
whole truth is that God gives richly 
and constantly the daily common bless- 
ings of life. Do we think it worth while 
to thank Him? The constant kindness of 
the purpose of the Father is sometimes 
disclosed, however, in the things which 
are withheld. A plan of matchless good- 
ness is worked out for every obedient 
soul. We may not see it at once; but it 
surely is present. Do we think it worth 
while to thank Him? This life is not all. 
The splendor of immortal hope has been 
thrown about our mortal life. We are not 
shut up tothe present opportunity or to- 
day’s struggle. Heaven as well as earth 
enters into every Christian’s view of the 
world. Do we think it worth while to 
_ ut it is unnecessary to 
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enumerate the grounds of our reasonable 
gratitude. The above is enough. 

Another point is more important. Grate- 
ful acknowleagmeut of these gifts helps 
us to grow strong. The best way in which 
to banish fear concerning the future is 
to recall the experiences of the past which 
are the warrant for hope. Perhaps we 
have the too narrow conception of prayer. 
We thinx of it as chiefly concerned with 
petition. But itis also very largely con- 
cerned with thanksgiving. And 1t is a se- 
rious mistake to leave out this essential el- 
ement. Indeed, there is a fine spiritual 
quality which is seldom spoken of among 
us. It is the quality of appreciation. Ev- 
ery teacher knows how fundamental this is 
in the growth of a pupil’s mental or spir- 
itual powers. The pupil who is not sensi- 
tive, who does not respond, gives little 
hope of progress. But the pupil who ap- 
preciates values und responds to influence 
makes progress. The growth of the spirit 
depends upon this very spiritual temper. 
To appreciate the good gifts of God and to 
live gratefully is to make progress. One 
effective bar against all growth is found 
in a luck of sensitiveness or appreciation 
of the goodness of the Father, And 
therefore the Thanksgiving season is 
more than an occasion when we are in 
duty bound to reckon up the'things which 
we have received that make life good. It 
is pre-eminently the time for us to make a 
step forward into larger service because of 
that which has been so lavishly bestowed. 
It is not a season for sweet and comfort- 
able reflection ; it is a time in which to 
arm ourselves for more valiant endeavor 
and a season when we are to scatter the 
black host of all craven fears while we 
advance to wider conquest. Gratitude 
means growth. The fair result of its exer- 
cise is that gleam of courage which is 
seen in the face of every man who keeps 
it truly. 





THE HISTORY OF THANKSGIV- 
ING DAY 


rT\HE first Thanksgiving in the New 

World was observed by the Popham 
colonists who settled on the Kennebec in 
1607, the service of the Church of England 
being used. The first Puritan Thanks- 
giving was held at Plymouth in 1621, ten 
months after the landing of the Pilgrims. 
The corn and barley which they had 
planted had yielded an abundant harvest, 
and a public Thanksgiving was recom- 
mended. Edward Winslow sent back to 
England an account of this first Thanks- 
giving week, for the festival was not con- 
fined to aday. Writing on December 11, 
he says: ‘‘ Our harvest having been gotten 
in, our governor sent four men on fowling 
that so we might after a special manner 
rejoice togecher after we had gathered the 
fruit of our labors. They four killed as 
much fowl as with a little help beside 
served the company for about a week.’’ If 
these were water fowl there were plenty 
of turkeys, for we have John Bradford’s 
word that during that autumn besides 
‘‘ water foule ther was great store of wild 
turkies.’’ So the custom of eating turkey 
on Thanksgiving Day is as old as the 
day itself. The custom of inviting guests 
to dinner also dates back to this time. 
The chronicler tells us that ‘‘ the greatest 
chief Massasoyt, with some ninety men, 
was entertained and feasted for three 
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days.’”’ The Indians contributed toward 
the festivities by killing five deer, which 
they ‘‘ brought and bestowed on our gov- 
ernor, and upon the captain and others.”’ 
No doubt the housewives welcomed this 
addition to the larder. The guests must 
have outnumbered the hosts, for the Pil- 
grims counted only fifty-five. 

There was no Thanksgiving in 1622, but 
in the following year a second one was 
held, There had been a long drought and 
the crops were drooping, but a day of 
prayer and fasting was held in July, 
‘“‘and the Lord sent them such season- 
able showers, with interchange of warm 
weather, as caused in time a fruitful and 
liberal harvest, for which mercy, in tims 
convenient, they solemnized a day of 
Thanksgiving unto the Lord.’’ 

The Bay Colony kept Thanksgiving on 
February 22, 1630, exactly one hundred 
and two years before the birth of the 
man who is called the Father of his 
Country, the occasion being the arrival 
of ships bringing new colonists and a 
supply of food. The winter of 1631 was 
a most trying one to the colonists ; a ves- 
sel which was expected to bring provi- 
sions was long overdue, and the people 
were in danger of starvation. A _ letter 
written by Lieutenant-Governor Dudley 
toafriend in England quaintly tells that 
‘*the people were very tired and discour- 
aged, especially when they heard that 
the Governor himself had the last batch 
of bread in the oven. But God, who de- 
lights to appear in the greatest straits, 
did work marvelously this time, for be- 
fore the very day appointed to seek the 
Lord by prayer and fasting, in comes the 
ship, laden with provisions. Upon which 
occasion the day of Fast was changed, 
and ordered to be kept Thanksgiving, 
which provisions were by the Governor 
distributed to the people, proportionable 
unto their necessities.’’ 

Thanksgiving gradually became an in- 
stitution throughout New Eugland, Massa- 
chusetts taking the lead in keeping the 
festival. There were something more 
than twenty Thanksgiving days observed 
between 1631 and 1684. Rhode Island 
and Connecticut were not so thankful; at 
least, they did not show their gratitude 
by so many Thanksgivings. No special 
day was set aside, for the reason that no 
one knew when there would be occasion 
for thanksgiving. When a ship arrived 
in port, or they gained a victory over the 

Indians, or ‘ diseases were abated,’’ or the 
harvests were plentiful, a day of praise 
and thanks was appointed at the discre- 
tion of those in high places. In all cases 
the special reasons for thankfulness were 
stated, a custom which we sometimes 
forget to follow. 

The Dutch settlers of the New Nether- 
lands kept the day, probably, nearly as 
often as the Puritaus, but they did not 
pay so much attention to the annual and 
harvest features. A Thanksgiving was 
kept in the spring of 1644 for a victory 
over the Indians at Strickland’s Plains. 
In 1645 a Thanksgiving was observed for 
peace made with the Indians, and Sep- 
tember 6 was set aside ‘‘ to proclaim the 
fact to all those ot New Netherland to the 
end that, in all places within the afore- 
said country where Dutch and English 
churches are established, God Almighty 
may be especially thanked, praised and 
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blessed, the text to be appropriate and the 
sermon to be applicable thereto.’”’ An- 
other proclamation for a Thanksgiving on 
Aug. 12, 1654, is recorded. The day was 
called ‘‘ general fast, prayer and thank 
day,’’ and the people fasted till after the 
service at the church, then came the 
feasting. 

In Revolutionary times the local 
Thanksgiving became a general one. In- 
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was held to commemorate the close of the 
War of 1812. The custom languished till 
April 10, 1862, when President Lincoln 
issued a proclamation for a national 
Thanksgiving for ‘‘ victories to the forces 
engaged in suppressing an internal rebel- 
lion.’”?’ After Vicksburg and Gettysburg 
he again set aside a day for ‘national 
thanksgiving, praise and prayer.’’ This 
was held on the 6th of August. There 
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In a more critical examination of Mr. 
Low’s letter accepting the nomination as 
mayor of the Fusion party, we find that he 
said : 


“The hotel clause is an attempt to define 
a hotel in such terms as to permit the sale 
of liquor on Sunday, under reasonable condi- 
tions, but the effect of the requirement that 
there shall be a certain numberof rooms to 
constitute a hotel has been to add to many 
saloons an attachment that lends itself to un- 
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stead of recommendations for the observ- 
ance of such days being made by the 
governors of the several colonies, they 
were made by Congress. Days of ‘‘ general 
Thanksgiving in America ’’ were appointed 
July 20, 1775, May 17, 1776, and Nov. 1, 
777. The last took place soon after 
Burgoyne’s surrender. Our fortunes were 
low again next year, but after the alliance 
with France, a day of public Thanks- 
giving was appointed, to be observed 
Dec. 30. In October, 1779, resolutions 
were passed setting aside Thursday, Dec. 
9, as a day for public Thanksgiving and 
prayer. Dec. 7 of the next year, which 
also fell on Thursday, was appointed. 
Two Thanksgivings were observed in 
1781— one in May and the other in De- 
cember. In 1782, the last Thursday in 
November was set aside. In 1783, after 
peace had been so dearly bought, the 
second Thursday of December was a day 
for public Thanksgiving in all the States. 

For five years following there was no 
national Thanksgiving. The first one 
held after the adoption of the Constitution 
was on Nov. 26, 1789. Since then, the 
recommendation for a day for Thanksgiv- 
ing has come from the President, without 
being referred to Congress. 

It was in 1795 that the next Thanks- 
giving was recommended by Washington, 
because ‘‘the present condition of the 
United States affords much matter of con- 
solation and satisfaction.’’ It was held 
Feb. 19. In April, 1814, by reeommenda- 
tion of President Madison, a Thanksgiving 
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was still another Thanksgiving in 1863, 
for in October the President recommended 
the people ‘“‘to set aside and observe the 
last Thursday of November next.’’ The 
same date was kept in the following year ; 
but in 1865 the festival was held on Dec. 
7. The last Thursday in November was 
again chosen in 1866, and since then 
there has been no change in the date, nor 
have we omitted to observe the season. 





New York Reform Begun Wrong 


E greatly regret the necessity of 
\ \ sounding a strong note ot warning 
in connection with the general rejoicing 
over the recent victory in New York. But 
since the expression of our gratification 
over the result, a humiliating revelation 
has been made in regard to the purposes of 
Mayor-elect Low and District Attorney 
Jerome, which will carry surprise and 
chagrin to a multitude of interested ob- 
servers. We are surprised to learn that 
one of the most potent influences the 
Fusionists brought to bear upon the very 
large German population in order to per- 
suade them to vote the Fusion ticket, was 
the assurance, made both by Mr. Low and 
Mr. Jerome, that the restrictions upon 
liquor-selling on Sunday should be modi- 
fied, it not practically eliminated. This 
fact we did not apprehend either during 
the campaign or at its victorivus close, ex- 
cept to note that Justice Jerome spoke 
with characteristic frankness upon the 
necessity of wiser and more reasonable 
legislation; but we did not infer that he 
meant to advocate the open saloon in New 
York on Sunday, as his more recent state- 
ments have shown that he did. 


Speakable infamy. There was a_ similar 
thougb, I presume, not an identical provision 
in the excise Jaw as it stood twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, but it was repealed, because 
then as now it became in practice very offen- 
sive. It may be considered certain that in this 
community those clauses of the excise law that 
forbid the sale of liquor on Sunday in saloons 
are not competent to accomplish more than to 
prevent the public sale of liquor on that day. 
They never bave stopped and they never can 
stop drinking on Sunday.” 


In addition, reliable reports of declara- 
tions made by Mr. Low since the election 
show beyond question that he is in favor 
ot the open saloon in New York on Sun- 
day a certain number of hours each day 
under well-regulated restrictions. So con- 
clusive do these facts uow appear, that the 
Boston Herald, on the 14th inst., on ‘*‘ What 
Beat Taminany,” is justified in saying : 


“It is generally agreed that the course taken 
among the New York Fusionists against Tam- 
many Hall to concede to the Germans of the 
city the legalizing of the sale of spirituous liq- 
uors on the Sabbath day bad an important 
agency in bringing about the election of Seth 
Low and the rest of the ticket chosen.” 


The Independent ot New York, which 
heartily supported these two Fusion candi- 
dates, and which speaks from the vantage- 
ground of immediate contact with the 
whole situation, says: 


“Mr. Jerome went so far as to declare with all 
em phasis that the disreputable saloon business 
ougbt to be made as respectable as any other. 
He had much to say — and Mr. Low was not 
very far behind —about the too strict Raines 
Law, which closes all saloons on Sunday, and 
only opens hotels with a certain number of 
sleeping rooms and which serve liquor with 
meals; whence the abomination of the ‘ Kaines 
Law hotels,’ with their sandwiches and their 
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partitioned boxes, which bave become the rec- 
ognized resort of immorality and the spoil of 
the police. Both the leading candidates favored 
a more liberal Sunday law, which shall allow 
saloons to be open on Sunday at certain hours, 
and sball recognize that Puritanism is not the 
rule of our present city life.”’ 


Now, we would not do either of these 
honorable gentlemen the slightest injustice. 
Though we cannot for a moment agree with 
them in the positions which they take, yet 
we do not believe either guilty of any du- 
plicity in the case or of any desire or pur- 
pose to yield ground to the liquor-selling 
interest. They understand, as we cannot, 
that New York is a cosmopolitan city, with 
an immense population of Germans who 
see no more harm in buying beer on Sun- 
day than in purchasing their bread and 
milk; for in the Fatherland they have 
done this from youth up and have not be- 
come drunken. Messrs. Low and Jerome 
know that the notorious Raines Law is 
used to make liquor and beer-selling com- 
mon on Sunday, and is the most prolific 
source of black mail-levying in the hands of 
a corrupt police. . 

Because of these two tacts, in the main, 
Messrs. Low and Jerome believe that it 
would be better to have the saloon open on 
Sunday a certain number of hours — in the 
afternoon and evening, with restrictions 
that could be entorced without any possi- 
bility of levying spoils upon the saloon- 
keeper — than to endure the present system. 
But with this concession to their honesty of 
purpose, we cannot go one step turther 
with Mr. Low and Mr. Jerome. We be- 
lieve that they are wholly wrong in any 
and all demands for an open saloon on 
Sunday in New York. It the German can- 


not get on without his beer on Sunday, let. 


him secure it on a week-day, or let him re- 
turn to the Fatherland and its privileges. 
It his beer, his black bread and his sausage 
are worth more to him than the countless 
blessings which he receives in this land of 
uuparalleled privileges and opportunities, 
then let him exercise his preterence. And 
this is not said with any spirit of pre- 
terred rights tor the native American, but 
only with the reasonable demand that, in 
receiving sv much, as a citizen of this coun- 
try, as the German does, he should be will- 
ing to relinquish something in deference to 
a land planted and nurtured on a proper 
religious observance ot Sunday. Even if 
the Raines Law is not right in itself, or is 
not executed, or opens the door to the cor- 
ruption ot the police — thatis not a suffi- 
cient reason tor the open saloon on Sunday. 
Amend the Raines Law, and then execute 
it, and administer the police department in 
a way that will make honest policemen 
possible. 

There can be no justification tor the open 
saloon on Sunday; it is unthinkable and 
unbearable to contemplate. It means that 
the much-feared Continentalizing of this 
land on Sunday has really come. For the 
open saloon is the forerunner and producer 
of every evil. There is no redeeming tva- 
tureinit. Justice Jerome is talking as an 
untried youth when he speaks about mak- 
ing liquor-selling respectable like any 
O.her honest business. It never was re- 
spectable, and never will be made respect- 
able. The saloon should certainly be 
closed one day in the week; it is better tor 
every man, woman and child that it be so. 
It is better tor weak men, who constitute 
the great majority of liquor-drinkers, and 
who cannot resist the temptation of the 
open saloon. It is a boon that the State 
should grant to the great multitude ct 
wives, mothers and helpless children, who 
sigh with indescribable yearning for one 
day in seven when they may be spared the 
brutal treatment ot the drunken husband 
and father. So ought the strong to help 
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bear the burdens of the weak, in protecting 
them one day in seven. 

The Sunday saloon should not be allowed 
in New York city, for, it it is, the same evil 
will soon be demanded in Buffalo, Albany, 
and every other large city in the State; and 
the accursed thing will not stop there—it 
will soon make its voracious demand in 
Boston and other cities in New England. 
Once lei this giraffe get its head into 
the tent door, and he will soon become the 
ruling occupant. 

Again, some one has said: “ Find out 
what your enemy wants you to do, and 
then don’t do it.’”’ This is wise counsel in 
this case. The saloon-keeper is the greatest 
enemy of the home, the church, and the 
seventh day of rest and worship. The New 
York Sun says: 


“ Hugh Dolan, president of the Wine, Liquor 
and Beer Dealers’ State Association, is author- 
ity for the statement that nine-tenths of the 
saloon-keepers of the city would welcome a law 
permitting them to open their places, under 
certain restrictions, on Sunday afternoons. 
Said Mr. Dolan: ‘Il am in favor of a law which 
will permit saloons to do business from one 
o’clock until midnight on Sundays.’ ” 


From “one o’clock until midnight on 
Sundays” an open saloon —that is what the 
liquor interest demands. Do we realize 
what that means? A holiday, with an 
open saloon tor the laboring man! If the 
reader passes by the saloons of any city on 
Saturday night, he has some idea of what 
Sunday afternoon and night till one o’clock 
would be with open saloons. The thought 
ot the possibility of such an unspeakable 
curse makes the heart sick. Itis always 
sate tor the community not to do what the 
liquor interest demands. 

We will say, in conclusion, that we are con- 
tident this plan tor open saloons on Sunday 
will not carry. The scheme will not stand 
general agitation. Fortunately, wise pollt- 
ical leaders in the State of New York know 
that the party which becomes responsible 
for open saloons on Sunday would be 
speedily rebuked at the polls by the voters 
in the rural sections. Itis a great blessing 
that the taithtul citizenship ot the State at 
large is unpurchasable at any price, and 
still has a voice in the legisJation which 
governs thecity. So astute an observer as 
Senator Platt of New York is quoted as 
saying: 

“ Any Sunday opening bill oramendment will 
not have a show at Albany. All the‘ up-State’ 
members of the Legislature are opposed to such 
a proposition. They believe that if a bill of that 
kind were passed, the Republican Party would 
be defeated at the next election,” 


For once we find that we are in hearty 
agreement with this political barometer. 
The Protestant and Catholic churches will 
unite to oppose an open saJoon on Sunday. 
Even the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which is usually conservative on _ this 
question, through its Church Temperance 
Society speaks unequivocally against the 
proposition. We heartily agree with Rev. 
I. K. Funk, D. D.,a well-known temper- 
ance reformer in New York city, who says 
in a letter to the Sun: 


“To legalize the Sunday saloon bids fair to be 
a first-fruit of the great reform victory. This 
will prove a most thorny road. All the temper- 
ance societies of the State, the united clergy, 
Protestant and Catholic, with few exceptions, 
the almost united motherhood, are forces that 
it is not wise to antagonize. The reform govern- 
ment will make a grievous mistake if it handi- 
caps itself at the start by cooling the enthusiastic 
support of these classes. Besides, there is a big 
majority —‘ hayseed morality’ we may call it 
— to overcome in the Legislature. Men elected 
as were Low and Jerome cannot but see the 
meaning of the words of Lincoln after Gettys- 
burg : ‘ Gentlemen, there are unseen forces.’ ”’ 


We expect that Messrs. Low and Jerome 
will hear so loud, so general, andso uncom- 
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promising a protest against the open saloon 
on Sunday, that they will speedily abandon 
their mistaken purpose. Reform which be- 
gins wrong cannot be permanent and effect- 
ive. 





PERSONALS 


— General Miles is now a total abstainer ; 
and why? “I was not always,” he said; 
“but I have a grown-up son, and he will 
drink it I do.” 


— Rev. Wilbur C. Newell, of Newport, 
Vt., whose booklet, ‘*‘ Truth about Hell,” 
published by the Book Concern, had an en- 
couraging sale, has recently written a new 
book entitled ‘*‘ The Lite Worth Living.’’ 


— The Watchman of last week has the fol- 
lowing: ‘“ Dr. Hillis, of Brooklyn, re- 
marked at Dr. Gray’s funeral: ‘We do 
not know how great a debt we owe to the 
editors of our religious papers.’ Dr. Hillis 
is an exceedingly discriminating critic.” 

— Prot. Preston 8S. Hyde, A. M., sailed 
tor Lucknow, India, Oct. 30, to become 
pastor of the English Church in that city. 
Mr. Hyde is the brother of Rev. R. Scott 
Hyde, and son of Dr. M. B. Hyde, both of 
the Indiana Conterence. He was appointed 
to this field by Bishop Thoburn. 


— A post-card is received from Dr. W. I. 
Haven, dated at Jerusalem, Oct. 23, contain- 
ing this message: *‘ Found the Mitchells 
comfortably situated and busy with many 
plans. This isa wondertul country in the 
way it stirs your heart.’’ There isa fine 
picture of the tomb ot David on the card. 

— It is said that the Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats will numinate tor governor next year 
ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, who has twice 
carried the State tor them —in 1882 and 1890 
—each time for a tour years’ term in the 
governor’s chair. He was a prominent and 
very useful member of the last General 
Conterence. 


—The volume of Prot. Nicholas Knight, 
ot Cornell College, published two years 
ago by A.S. Barnes & Co., New York, on 
* Quantitative Chemical Analysis,’ has 
been very successiul, being used in nearly 
all the States and in many toreign countries. 
As a consequence, the first edition is ex- 
hausted, and the publishers have gone to 
press with the second edition. 


— The two children of Rev. H. W. Brown, 
ot Whitman, of the New England Southern 
Conterence, formerly of the Wisconsin and 
Dakota Conferences, started out for their 
places in the world in September. The 
son, atter regular and post-graduate 
courses in Brown University, is principal 
ot tke high school at Warren, R. I. The 
daughter has entered the Deaconess Train- 
ing School in New York. 


—It is now recalled that in December, 
1898, President McKinley and the Governor 
ot Alabama were entertained socially at 
Tuskegee, Ala., by Mr. and Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington. The New Orleans Picayune 
said at the time: ‘‘ No white hosts or host- 
esses coul'd’ have been more courteous in 
attending to and more thoughtful in fore- 
stalling every want of their guests than 
were these refined and educated Atricans.”’ 


—Mrr. Margaret R. Ebbert, mother ot Mrs. 
E. H. Hughes, of Malden, and of Mrs. T. C. 
Cleveland, of Athol, died at the residence 
of the latter on Tuesday, Nov. 12. Mrs. 
Ebbert was the widow of Dr. Ebbert, 
ot Atlanta, Ga., where she has resided for 
many years, greatly beloved by all who 
knew her. About a month ago she came 
North on a visit to her daughters. Soon 
after her arrival a weakness of the heart 
developed rapidly, which was followed by 
other complications, causing her death as 
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above. She leaves atamily of nine children 
—five sons and four daughters. Funeral 
services were held at the parsonage at 
Malden on Thursday, the 14th inst., con- 
ducted by Rev. W. E. Huntington, Ph.D., 
and the remains were taken to Atlanta for 
interment. 


— Miss Elsie Wood, daughter of Rev. 
T. B. Wood, and herself a missionary of 
the W. F. M.S. in South America, made a 
pleasant tall at this office on Monday. 


— Dean Buell lectured, Nov. 13, before 
the Malden Y. M. C. A. on ** The Making of 
a New Testament Book ;’’ and on Nov. 19, 
at Gloversville, N. Y., at the anniversary 
of the Fulton and Hamilton County Bible 
Society, on ** Modern Methods ot Detending 
the Faith.”’ 


— The mother of Rev. W. F. Hill, pastor 
at Bond ville, Vt., passed to her reward, Nov. 
ll. For soine time bodily strength had been 
tailing, but it was not thought the end was 
near until a few weeks betore death came. 
Her husband and children cherish the 
memory of a devoted wife and mother, 
whose chief delight was to show her tamily 
how to live the Christ life. 


— So great is the demand for Miss Hodg- 
kins’ *“‘ Via Christi: An Introduction to 
the Study ot Missions,’ that the Mac- 
millan Company have brought out a holi- 
day edition, with an especially attractive 
cover, ornamented in white and gold. 
This third form of the popular little book 
is eminently adapted for use as a Christ- 
mas gift. 

— We learn from the Christian Advocate 
that ‘Olin M. Eakins, M. D., son otf Rev. 
and Mrs. William Eakins, ot Dover, N. J., 
sailed last Saturday by the steamer ‘ Um- 
bria’ tor Liverpool, on his way to Calcut- 
ta, where he gues as medical director tor 
India ot the New York Life Insurance 
Company. Dr. Eakins was married at 
Dover, the evening betore he sailed, to Miss 
Lillian C. Donworth, his father officiating 
at the ceremony.” 


— Rey. Elibu Grant, ot Ramallah, Jerusa- 
lem, Palestine, has been ill with typhoid 
fever; but a letter received irom Mrs. 
Grant, dated Oct. 23, says: ‘‘ We are look- 
ing tor as speedy recovery as is possible 
atter such « wearing illness.’’ Will triends 
who correspond with Mr. and Mrs. Grant 
note caretully their post-office address as 
given above, as many letters incorrectly 
addressed to them go astray. 


— Dr. L. W. Munhall has just concluded 
an evangelistic campaign in Dallas, Texas, 
in which twenty churches united. Of the 
many meetings held, four were for men 
only. Fully twelve thousand were pres- 
ent in these tour services, more than one 
thousand of whom arose tor prayers, and 
quite tour hundred accepted and contessed 
Jesus as Saviour and Lord. Dr. Munhall 
is now conducting an evangelistic cam- 
paign in Trinity Church, Norwich, Conn. 


— We are glad to report that Dr. Berry, 
editor of the Epworth Herald, is able to 
sit up a little each day. He is free trom 
pain, but very weak. As soon as able, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Berry, he will go to 
some place in New Mexico or Arizona, 
where for some weeks he can live chiefly 
out of doors in the sunshine. Multitudes 
ot Epworth Leaguers will rejoice that he 
is thus on the road to recovery. It is hoped 
that he will be willing to take aslonga 
rest time as he so urgently needs. 


—Asa matterof information to which 
our readers are entitled, we present the fol- 
lowing as it appears in last week’s Central 
Christian Advocate ; ** The press dispatches 
state that Dr. Silas C. Swallow, editor ot the 
Pennsylvania Methodist, has been sus- 
pended trom the ministry. Dr. Swallow 
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published an article during the late Presi- 

dent’s illness which aroused discussion ; in 

the controversy he used language to one of 

the ministers which led the minister to 

bring Dr. Swallow to trial tor lying. He 
{Continued on Page 1508.] 





GENERAL MISSIONARY COM- 
\ MITTEE 


Reported by REV. ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


HE General Missionary Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church be- 
gan its aunual session in Christ Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa., Wednesday morning, Nov. 
13, Bishop McCabe in the chair. Dr. C. W. 
Smith, editor ot the Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate, conducted the devotions. The 
tollowing officers were elected : Secretary, 
Dr. S. L. Baldwin; assistant secretary, S. 
Karl Taylor; financial secretary, Dr. Homer 
Katon ; assistant financial secretary, H. C. 
Jennings. As treasurer of the Society, Dr. 
Eaton submitted the following report, 
which gives a clear understanding of the 
financial condition of the Society : 
Cash receipts of Missionary Society for 


the year ending Oct. 31, 1901, 
Total receipts last year, 


$1,233, 186.05 
1, 223,904.72 


Increase, $9,281.33 





The amount for the year came from 
the following sources : 


Conference Collections, $1,184,628.28 
Increase, 41,365.10 
Legacies, 31,957.64 
Decrease, 23,906.99 
Lapsed Annuities, 4,625.00 
Decrease, 10,776.71 
Sundry receipts, 11,975.13 
Increase, 2,599.93 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY 











Genera! receipts for the year $1,233,186.05 
Expended for all purposes, 1,279,930.06 
Disbursements in excess of receipts, $46,744.01 
Indebtedness Novy. 1, 1900, 49,812.84 

Indebtedness Nov, 1, 1901, $96 556,85 


In addition to the regular income the treasurer has 
received for ‘* Special Gifts ’’ $111,704.80 — an increase of 
$34,901.64, and for the Twentieth Century Thank Offer- 
ing, $14,160.53. Of the receipts of this year for ‘ Special 
Gifts ’’ and the balance of such funds on hand Nov. ], 
1900 ($39,376.16), there has been forwarded as directed by 
the donors $96,964.44, leaving $54,116.52 yet to be paid. 
Of the receipts for Twentieth Century Thank Offering 
there has been pald during the year, $6,896, leaving 
$7,264.53 yes to be paid. Adding the receipts for * Special 
Gifts ” and the amount received for Twentieth Century 
Thank Offering to the regular income of the treasury, 
we have total receipts, $1,359,051.38, showing a total in- 
crease for the year of $39,123.74. 


A call was made for a detailed statement 
of the disbursements of the gifts received 
for the special fund, and, on motion, the 
treasurer was directed to turnish the same 
as soon as possible. The motion was made 
so as to provide for a statement of special 
fund disbursements hereafter as part of the 
treasurer’s regular report. 

After the disposal of these preliminary 
matters Rev. T. N. Boyle, presiding elder 
ot Pittsburg District, gave the address of 
welcome in most felicitous terms. He was 
warmly greeted, and soon ‘“‘warmed up” 
to his subject. Some were of the opinion that 
he was well named “ Boyle.”’ Surely there 
was a wealth of brotherly hospitality in his 
voice, countenance and speech, as he gave 
expression to the feelings that stirred his 
soul and illumined his intellect. Bishop 
McCabe responded in a no less felicitous 
vein and with equal warmth. Among 
other things he said that the Bishops were 
often accused of hobnobbing with the rich. 
“T yield to the soft impeachment,” he ex- 
claimed. “I get acquainted with just as 
many rich men as I can, and then I get all 
the money out of them I can for this good 
work. I wisha lot ot rich men would at- 
tend these meetings and get more thor- 
oughly in touch with our great cause.”’ As 
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usual, his address was ringing, incisive, 
and optimistic, and touched a variety of 
points not suggested by his text. Never- 
theless it was greatly enjoyed and helped 
amazingly in opening the way for the seri- 
ous and careful consideration of the 
weighty matters that awaited the attention 
of the Committee. 

Atter the two addresses the Committee 
took up the matter of fixing the total 
amount that should be appropriated for all 
purposes for the coming year. It was 
necessary to do this before any other 
business could be transacted. A motion 
was made that the total be fixed at $1,136,629, 
exclusive of the debt. This was the signal 
for the beginning of an earnest discussion 
that lasted until well into the afternoon. An 
indebtedness ot $96,556.85 had been reported, 
of which $46,744.01 had been incurred dur- 
ing the past year. How to provide tor this 
debt without violating the General Conter- 
ance rule that the appropriations for the 
next year shall not exceed the receipts for 
the year just past, was the question that 
the Committee was compelled to decide. 
At first the “ situation was considerably 
muddled,’ many of the members not being 
able to understand how the debt had in- 
creased so rapidly. Finally it was shown 
that there had been a large falling oft in 
annuities and lapsed legacies, and that the 
Board ot Managers had largely exveeded 
their allowance in paying out money on 
the account of the Contingent Fund. One 
hopetul indication was that there had been 
an advance of over $9,000 from collections 
alone. There was also a strong intimation 
trom the missionary office that in the near 
tuture there would be a large increase from 
legacies and lapsed annuities. The spirit 
ot hope and optimism increased apace, and 
the threatened incubus of a hoary indebted- 
ness did not seem to be so menacing after 
all. The end of the matter was that the 
Committee fixed the total amount to be 
raised and expended during the coming 
year at $1,186,442, with the proviso that the 
deficit of last year should be paid out of 
that amount. Drs. Buckley and Goucher 
were the most active advocates of this 
method of checking the increase of the 
indebtedness. 

Bishop Thoburn advocated the raising of 
a committee to devise a plan for increasing 
the collections tor missions, and on his 
motion the committee was ordered. 

Bishop Cranston presided during the 
aiternoon session. The matter of making 
appropriations for miscellaneous expenses 
was taken up, and the following amounts 
fixed: Contingent Fund, $50,000—an in- 
crease of nearly $40,000 over last year; inci- 
dental expenses, $30,000 —a decrease of 
$20,000; salaries, $36,000 — an increase of 
$6,000 ; office expenses, $14,000— an increase 
of $4,000; tor disseminating missionary in- 
formation, $32,000 — an increase of $12,000. 

Then came another earnest discussion, in 
which the issue seemed to be the relation 
of the Missionary Committee to the Board 
ot Managers. It arose over a motion by 
kK. L. Dobbins, a layman ot Newark, N. J., 
which practically directed the Board of 
Managers not to spend more money tor the 
various purposes than was appropriated by 
the Committee. This was strongly opposed 
by Secretary Leonard, who insisted that it 
would be impossible to observe it because 
ot exigencies that were liable to occur in 
connection with the administration of mis- 
sionary work. He declared that if the 
Committee made such a ruling and the 
necessity should arise, he would not hesi- 
tate tourge the Board to disregard it. In 
the course of the debate it soon became 
clear that the Board ot Managers had cer- 
tain prerogatives which were beyond the 
reach of the Committee. It was clear, how- 
ever, that in the mind of many members of 
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he Committee the Board of Managers had 
perhaps gone a little too fast in spending 
more money tor certain purposes than had 
been appropriated. While there appeared 
to be a Slight friction over the question of 
‘* prerogatives ” as between the two bodies, 
an appeal to the “ law and the testimony ” 
soon settled the matter, and the motion was 
withdrawn. 

'The Committee adjourned at 4 o’clock, in 
order to participate in the informal recep- 
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** Because I am a triend of foreign missions 
I plead ior the home mission field.” 
Bishop Fowler contended: ‘ We don’t 
give a great deal to the home field in 
money, but we do give a great deal in 
blood.” His point was that there were many 
men on the home mission field who were 
serving tora tew hundred dollars a year, 
while men of equal rank in foreign missions 
received $1,000 and $1,200. Bishop Thoburn 
of course contended tor the foreign field, 
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tion given by Pittsburg and Allegheny City 
Methodists in the parlors of the church. 

At night a platform meeting was held at 
Christ Church, at which Secretary Leonard, 
Bishop Thoburn and Bishop Cranston were 
the speakers. The fine auditorium was 
packed with an interested and intelligent 
company of Pittsburg Methodists and their 
friends. 

THURSDAY 


The Committee convened at the usual 
hour — 10 o’clock — with Bishop Hamilton 
in the chair. The committee authorized to 
prepare a plan for increasing the income of 
the Society was announced: Bishops 
Fowler, Cranston, Thoburn, Dr. J. F. 
Goucher, Dr. A. B. Leonard, R. C. Smith, 
Alden Speare, and N. E. Simonson. 


Ratio of Division 


Next came the usual annual debate over 
the amounts that should be appropriated to 
the home and toreign fields respectively. 
After some discussion, the question before 
the body had assumed this shape: Motion 
by Col. Dobbins that the ratio be 45 per 
cent. for home and 57 per cent. for foreign 
missions; amendment by W. W. Ogier that 
the ratio be 45 and 55; amendment to the 
amendment by H. J. Coker, that the ratio be 
44 and 56; substitute by Bishop Foss that the 
amounts be 42 and 58. Bishop Mallalieu 
urged a larger appropriation for the home 
field, because ‘“‘in the processes ol the 
office” the toreign field had been givena 
little more than its share last year, making 
the ratio nearly 40 and, 60 per cent. The 
ipsinuation of the Bishop was promptly 
resented by Secretary Leonard, and figures 
were given by Assistant Secretary Carroll, 
showing that there had been no favoritism 
in handling the Contingent and Incidental 
Funds. Bishop Walden urged the interests 
ot the home field, and Bishop Foss pleaded 
tor the foreign field. Bishop McCabe said ; 
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and incidentally advocated the formation 
of a great home missionary society to take 
care ot the foreign populations in the cities, 
tor which missionary money was especially 
needed. Dr. Buckley supported the motion 
of Col. Dobbins that the amounts be 43 and 
57. He directed attention to the develop 
ment of Christian Science, Mormonism, 
and other torms of error and unbeliet, 
which would justify a demand for more 
money for domestic missions, but was will- 
ing tolet the amounts stand as they were 
last year. Bishop Cranston madea stirring 
plea for the toreign field. Among other 
things he said that the Christians abroad 
did not have houses of worship and were 
absolutely dependent upon the gilts of the 
Missionary Society. There was a touch of 
deep feeling in his appeal. The debate 
seemed to be gathering headway and 
threatened to run on torever, but at this 
juncture Hon. Alden Speare, who had been 
watching the proceedings closely, moved 
the previous question. It was carried, and 
discussion instantly ceased. Bishop 
Andrews moved that all other motions 
save the one fixing the rates at 43 and 57 be 
tabled, and his motion prevailed. The 
motion fixing the rate of division at these 
figures was quickly put and carried. 

On motion ot Bishop Fowler the action of 
yesterday fixing the appropriation for the 
Incidental Fund at $30,000 was reconsid- 
ered, and on motion of Dr. Eaton it was 
increased to $40,000. 

This made a total of $172,000 set aside for 
miscellaneous expenses, which would leave 
$1,014,442 to be actually appropriated for 
direct missionary work. Divided on the 
basis of 43 and 57, it would give $436,210 for 
domestic missions aud $578,232 tor toreign 
missions. This was equivalent to a reduc- 
tion ot about 8 per cent. in the amount 
available tor appropriation. It was the 
hope of Dr. Goucher and his supporters 
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that after all appropriations had been made 
on the basis of $1,186,442 for all purposes 
there would be a difference of $46,744 be« 
tween the amourt appropriated this year 
and the amount raised last year — $1,233,186 
— which could be applied on the deficit ot 
lust year which amounts exactly to the dif- 
ference between the two sums. For this 
reason the totalamountappropriated yester- 
day was made so much lower than the re- 
ceipts of last year. Thesum of the matter 
was that an 8 per cent. cu 
was made all along the line 
to keep the debt from in- 
creasing. 

Before the matter of mak- 
ng appropriations was tak- 
en up, Bishop Merrill moved 
that the Philippine Islands 
be constituted a mission 
under the supervision of a 
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superintendent. His mo- 
tion contemplated a com- 
plete change of adminis- 


tration. It was thoroughly 
debated, but the motion did 
not prevail. 

Consideration of appro- 
priations for domestic mis- 
sions began shortly before 
noon. The Conterences were 
called, and the presiding 
Bishop and district repre- 
sentatives given a hearing. 
It was a paintul process to 
reduce the amounts, but in 
view of the decrease it was 
absolutely necessary. The 
conditions in the East Maine 
Conterence were duly set 
forth by Bishop Joyce, the 
presiding Bishop. Dr. Buck- 
ley was strong)y in tavor of 
allowing the East Maine 
Conference its full appropriation. It was a 
particularly hard,country. Many of the best 
men were’ 'leavingj. the Conference, thus 
making'it hardersior those who were com- 
pelled tofremain,on the field. W.W. Ogier, 
the district representative, felt that the 
East Maine: Coniterence should bave an ad- 
vance; which could. be accomplished by 
making a cut of 5 per cent., but in view of 
the exigency he would reluctantly consent 
to a reduction of 8 per cent. The appro- 
priation ,was} then fixed at $1,555- a 
decrease of ($135. The amount last year 
was $1,690. Maine Conference was allowed 
$1,112. Last year it was given $1,208. New 
Hampshire, $1,262; last year, $1,372. These 
three Conterences are the only ones in New 
England which receive missionary money 
from the General Committee through the 
regular channels. The other 
tions are given elsewhere. 

The platform meetings at night were held 
at the North Avenue and Highland Avenue 
Churches. Bishop McCabe was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the first named. His sub- 
ject was, * The Work of ths Missions in 
Spanish Countries.” Among other things 
he advanced the idea that many of the 
uprisings in South America are due to 
Rowman Catholic priests who are jealous of 
the spread of Protestantism. He named 
Ecuador as being the tarthest advanced in 
Christianity, and Bolivia as the most 
ignorant. Rev. A. P. Camphor, ot Liberia, 
described the religious outlook in Atriea. 
He said Mohammedatnisin, superstition 
and polygamy furnish the three hardest 
problems in that country. He stated that 
the college in Liberia had grown trom an 
enrollment of 35 pupils five years age to 600 
at the present time. At this meeting Dr. 
Buckley gave an outline of the growth of 
Home Missions, 

The congregation that assembled at the 
Highland Ave. Church had the pleasure ot 
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listening to Dr. F. D. Gamewell, who won 
international fame tor the generalship he 
exhibited in the defence ot Pekin during the 
siege there a little over a year ago. Dr. 
Gamewell expressed the opinion that the 
Boxer outbreak will eventually result in 
great benefit to the Chinese and the cause 
ot mission work in the Chinese Empire. 
Bishop Joyce spoke on “ Work in the 
Orient.’”’ He was tollowed by Dr. W. F. 
Oldham, assistant secretary ot the Mission- 
ary Society, who spoke on the ** Conditions 
in Southern Asia.” 


FRIDAY 


Friday was devoted to making appropri- 
ations tor 
Domestic Missions 


There was a most depressing feeling “ in 
the atmosphere” due to the cut, and for 
this reason tew of the members were in a 
mood to debate. Each Bishop and district 
representative seemed to realize the pres- 
sure, and in most cases were prepared in ad- 
vance with statements and concessions in 
order to save themselves trom a worse tate 
at the hands of the Committee. Bishop 
Hamilton made such a convincing appeal 
tor an increase tor Oklahowa that he was 
allowed $5,000 additional. This was due 
largely to the bright outlook tor the work 
there, and the spirit of enterprise shown by 
the citizens ot Oklahoma City in pledging 
$100,000 and a large tract of land tor a 
Methodist college in that city. 

The conditions in Utah provoked an out- 
burst of oratorical fireworks from Bishop 
Fowler and Dr. Buckley. Both insisted, 
emphatically, that Mormonism was an anti- 
Christian torce that could not be reckoned 
with lightly. Bishop Goodsell also spoke 
in the same spirit. ‘The consensus of opin- 
ion was that Methodism needed men in 
Mormon territory who could successtully 
grapple with the dangerous teachings of 
that church. For this reason strong pres- 
sure was brought to bear against a cut 
here, but the Committee was obliged to 
apply the knife in justice to other fields. 
However, the contingent allowance for 
schools was raised trom $2,000 to $10,000. 

When the sections embracing the South- 
ern Conterences were reached, a motion was 
wade by Bishop Foss that they be reterred 
to a special committee to adjust the reduc- 
tions. This was the signal for a small 
cyclone. Within five minutes the Com- 
mittee was confronted by several “ big” 
questions, among them the relationship 
between the Methodisms, North and South, 
the color line, and the relative degrees of 
spiritual and moral life in the several 
Methodist bodies composed exclusively of 
colored members. Rev. W. H. Nelson 
(colored), ot Alabama, got the floor, and 
made one of the most stirring speeches of 
thesession. He was the first speaker to have 
his time extended. His plea was that the 
Methodist Episcopal was the only church 
in the South that stood for the tatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. He 
vividly described the harrowing persecu- 
tions to which Negroes are subjected in the 
South; said that the race was passing 
through the darkest hours of its history 
since the war; and begged the Committee 
not to desert the men who were standing 
for Christian manhood at the peril of their 
lives. Dr. Goucher advocated the separa- 
tion of the black membership from the 
white, yet subject to the general control of 
the mother church. Dr. Buckley opposed 
the reference to a committee because it 
would involve a specific recognition of the 
color line. Bishop Walden was strongly 
ot the opinion that the Southern Conier- 
ences should be reviewed by the Committee 
precisely the same as all the other Confer- 
ences. The matter was disposed of by the 
motion to reter being tabled. 
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The program at Christ Church at night 
consisted of three addresses: ** The Prob- 
lem of the Cities,’’ by Rev. H. G. Jackson, 
ot Chicago ; ‘* Our Work in the South,” by 
Bishop Goodsell ; ** Strategic Points in the 
Home Field,” by Dr. J. M. Buckley. 


SATURDAY 


The Southern Conterences were disposed 
of quickly during the morning session by 
applying the 8 per cent. cut all along the 
line, with a few exceptions. Each particu- 
lar section did not come before the Com- 
inittee as did all the other Conferences. 
Apportionments were made in the usual 
routine way without much debate until the 
Japanese Mission in California was 
reached. On motion ot Bishop McCabe, Dr. 
Harris, the superintendent of that mission, 
was asked to address the Committee. He 
made a very neat, condensed statement of 
the conditions on the coast. Bishop Fowler, 
who had been so busy figuring that he did 
not notice the motion granting Dr. Harris 
permission to speak, moved that the action 
ot the Committee be not regarded as estab- 
lishing a precedent. His thought was that 
other superintendeuts would besiege future 
meetings of the Committee and ask tor a 
hearing on the ground that Dr. Harris had 
been granted sucha privilege. After con- 
siderable debate and a futile effort to table 
the motion, Dr. Buckley moved an amend- 
ment providing that the motion then under 
consideration be not construed as a reflec- 
tion upon the action o! the Committee in 
allowing Dr. Harris the privileges of the 
floor. The amendment was accepted, and 
the motion, as amended, was adopted. 

Au interesting discussion arose in con- 
nection with the Bohemian work in Cleve- 
land. An objection was made that the 
money went tor the support of services 
conducted in the English language. Mr. 
Alden Speare spoke earnestly on the sub- 
ject, stating that the work was not held en- 
tirely in English, and that it was wholly 
among foreigners. He admitted that Eng- 
lish was used in the Sunday-school, but 
that it was a matter of credit, because the 
Bohemian children were being developed 
into good Americans by that process. 
Bishop McCabe spoke in the same vein. In 
spite ot the vigorous protests, however, the 
appropriation was cut. 

Bishop Mallalieu, Mr. Ogier and Mr. 
Speare earnestly defended the Italian work 
in Boston, but in spite of all they could say 
that mission suffered the usual reduction. 

A short session was held Saturday after- 
noon for the purpose ot completing the ap- 
portionments for Domestic Missions and 
appointing committees. The tollowing com- 
mittees were announced for tue considera- 
tion of various parts of the foreign work: 
Southern Asia — Bishops Thoburn and 
Joyce, W. W. Ogier, G. W. Isham, J. F. 
Goucher, Charles Scott and Secretary Leon- 
ard. Europe— Bishops Warren and Fitz- 
Gerald, P. J. Mavety, H. J. Coker, J. R. 
Day, E. L. Dobbins and Secretary Leonard. 
South America — Bishops Walden and 
McCabe, W. D. Marsh, H. G. Jackson, 
W. V. Kelley, Alden Speare, and H. K. 
Carroll. Africa — Bishops Merrill and 
Mallalieu, H. A. Monroe, W. H. Nelson, 
S. W. Thomas, and J. F. Rusling. Eastern 
Asia — Bishops Fowler and Cranston, 
J.C. Arbuckle, H. E. Simonson, G. P. Eck- 
man, J. H. Taft, and Homer Eaton. The 
usual plan of referring all resolutions and 
communications was followed. The hour 
tor hearing memorials on Bishops Ninde 
and Parker was fixed tor 2 o’clock on Mon- 


ay. 

While the Committee was in session in 
the Sunday-school room a mass meeting of 
the Woman’s Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies of Pittsburg and Allegheny 
was held in the main auditorium of the 
church. 

(Concluded next week | 
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Notes and Comments 


Admirable arrangements had been made 
for the entertainment ot the Committee. 
The best Methodist homes of Pittsburg 
were opened, and the guests therein ac- 
corded a most cordial welcome. All as- 
signments were inade in advance, so each 
person knew just where to go when he ar- 
rived. At the church everything that tore- 
thought and consecrated intelligence could 
suggest was done to tacilitate the business 
of the gathering. Rooms in the Sunday- 
school department were set aside and suit- 
ably placarded tor the use of sub-com- 
mittees and other sinall and exclusive gath- 
erings. A sub-station of the Pittsburg 
post-office had been installed in the library 
of the Sunday-school, where stamps were 
on sale and the mail was delivered and 
gathered up five times a day, the late night 
mail being carried directly to the train in 
place of going to the central office. The 
post-office was also the headquarters of a 
real live messenger boy tor the use of those 
who had errands for him to run. Tele- 
graph blanks were also liberally provided. 
There was a telephone in the cosy little 
office of the trustees, in charge of an obliging 
young lady who cheertully rang up num- 
bers, transmitted telegrams, or did any- 
thing else that was asked of her. A writ- 
ing room with tables, stationery and pens 
and ink was fitted up in one of the large 
Sunday-school rooms. It was greatly ap- 
preciated, judging by the way it was pat- 
ronized. But, finest of all, was the splen- 
did noonday luncheon provided by the 
ladies. It was served in the “ banquet 
hall” of the Sunday-school dspartment. 
Tables for tour were ranged about the hall, 
and the edibles passed in large dishes. 
The bill of tare included turkey, mashed 
potatoes, salads, bread and butter, coffee of 
the finest flavor, rich cream, etc., with an 
assortment ot choice cake and a large 
“slab” of ice cream tor the finis. [t was 
really a miniature banquet. The members 
of the Committee, delegates and editors 
were presented with tickets for the noon- 
day lunch, but others were required to 
pay. This plan saved the time of all, and 
did much to promote a spirit of genuine 
sociability. 

a 


A spirit of deep earnestness pervaded the 
discussions. All the members of the Com- 
mittee seemed to teel the great responsi- 
bility resting upon them, and grappled 
with the problems with a full consciousness 
of the world-wide interests that would ba 
affected by their decisions. The possibility 
of another big debt caused a feeling of 
borror, and the desire of all seemed to be 
to retrench as far as possible without really 
wrecking any of the missionary interests 
ofthe church. It was brought out during 
the discussions over the appropriations that 
quite a number of the home Conterences 
could stand a reduction without material 
injury. The spirit of self-help is often 
aroused by reducing the amount of out- 
side assistance, and often the best thing 
that comes toasmall but growing church 
is to be compelled to rely upon its own 
resources for maintenance. This is not 
true in every instance, but it seems to be 
the case in quite a number of churches this 
year. This pointis made merely to show 
that the 8 per cent. cut is not an unmitigated 
evil, and thatit will result in permanent 
good by promoting a greater spirit of self- 
reliance. On the other hand, there are 
many places where outside help will be 
needed for some time. This is especially 
true in the foreign countries. The expan- 
sion is so steady that the church is really 
suffering trom prosperity. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the supreme need is a 
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large increase in the income ot the Mission- 
ary Society. 4 

Secretary Leonard declared that the Mis- 
sionary Society would have its * innings ”’ 
next year in the Thank Offering movement. 
He felt that thus tar it had not had a fair 
show. Among the measures already inau- 
gurated for arousing the church is the em- 
ployment ot additional secretaries, sta- 
tioned in various centres, for the purpose 
ot attending Conferences and otherwise dis- 
seminating intormation and awakening en- 
thusiasm. These additional workers were 
frequently referred to as “ literature in 
boots.” Dr. W. F. Oldham, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, and Dr. 
Geo. B. Smyth, stationed 
at San Francisco, are the 
men employed for this 
purpose. It was stated 
on the floor ot the Com- 
mittee that the increase 
of $9,000 in the receipts 
trom collections alone 
came from the Conter- 
ences where these field ) 
agents have been at 
work. Dr. Oldham has a 
number ot excellent 
ideas, among them being 
the one that the cause of 
missions would be great- 
ly promoted by the estab- 
lishment of a department 
tor the study of missions 
in Methodist Schools ot 
Theology. It is certainly 
a great topic, and a meet- 
ing of the Missionary Committee affords 


ampie opportunity for noting the need of © 


special and protracted study ot the subject. 
S. Earl Taylor, wbo has charge of the prop- 
aganda work among the young people, 
says the Leagues are responding enthusias- 
tically. 

ee & 

Christ Church is a very imposing stone 
structure, and ovcupies a sightly location 
in what is known as the “ Kast End” ot 
Pittsburg. It has a singular and interest- 
ing history. Over forty years ago Bishop 
Simpson dedicated the original Christ 
Church down in the city. The edifice was 
then considered one of the finest, if not the 
finest, house of worship in the connection. 
It burned about ten years ago, and then 
arose the ever-vexatious question of re- 
building. The members were awakened to 
the tact that the city had expanded to such 
an extent that it was not desirable to re- 
build on the old lot. A meeting was held, 
and it was decided to form two congrega- 
tions and erect two houses of worship. The 
corporation obtained $30,000 insurance and 
sold the lot tor $270,000. This sum was 
divided. One congregation put up a church 
in Allegheny, and the other erected the 
present Christ Church. The cost was in 
the neighborhood of $250,000, but it is a fine 
piece ot work. The interior is finished in 
solid oak throughout. Conveniences have 
been provided for every department of 
church activities. The Sunday school 
room is * model of convenience. It is 
arranged in semi-circular form, with a 
gallery, the upper and lower floors being 
cut up into class-rooms with folding doors 
opening toward the rostrum. There is a 
cosy office tor the trustees and a comfort- 
able study for the pastor. A special room 
is provided tor the choir, with a back 
entrance leading from this room to the 
choir loft just back of the pulpit. The 
Sanitary conveniences are as complete as 
those ot a modern office building. Steam is 
used for heating, and electricity for light- 
ing. An electric plant is stationed in the 
basement, where electricity is generated tor 
the illumination of the house. A janitor 
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and an engineer are on duty all the time, so 
the building is ready for use at all hours of 
the week. The characteristics of the main 
auditorium are the long pews, absence of a 
gallery, immense organ with beautifully 
gilded pipes, ceiling of immense height, 
and clusters of electric lights. Every detail 
is carefully finished, and the visitor is 
deeply impressed with the fact that the 
building committee was actuated by a most 
commendable combination of intelligence 
and conscience in making a wise use of the 
money at their command. Dr. G. W. Izer 
was pastor when the church was built. He 
was followed by Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., 
who served a full term of five years. Dr. 
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Henry Baker has been pastor for three 
years, and enjoys the high esteem of the 
large and influential congregation that 
aitends this church. 

. ¥ 


There were many inducements for sight- 
seeing in and about Pittsburg, but the 
members ot the Committee and visitors did 
not show much of a disposition to “ ran off”’ 
until Saturday, when they could do so 
without neglect of their duties. The steel 
mills at Homestead and other neighboring 
points were the chief attractions. 

4 Pa 

In his address on ‘Strategic Points in 
the Home Field,’ Dr. Buckley made a 
number of excellent * points.” He classi- 
fied them as: the home, the pastor, the 
local church, ports of entry on the seacoast, 
towns just emerging into cities, centres 
of industries, and summer resorts. He also 
nxdvocated the elimination of ‘“ good”’ 
Catholics as subjects of evungelistic effort, 
and did not think it was wise to expend 
much time or money in trying to convert 
the Jews, especially in view of the fact that 
there is so much other far more promising 
material easily within reach of the church. 

+ 7 

Reterence to the developmeut of the mis- 
sionary spirit among the young people 
under the leadership ot S. Earl Taylor, 
biings up a phase of the general situation 
which calls for more than passing notice. 
When this department was organized, the 
missionary authorities were willing to give 
it their endorsement, but would not take 
any financial risks. Mr. W. W. Cooper, 
first general vice-president of the League, 
provided the money to inaugurate the 
work. Soon the results were such that the 
Board ot Managers felt justified in giving it 
financial as well as moral endorsement. 
In March, 1900, Mr. Taylor was put in 
charge ot the missionary agitation amoung 
the young people by the Board, subject to 
the direct supervision of a committee con- 
sisting of Drs. Goucher, Buckley and King. 
He is also chairman ot the missionary coimn- 
mittee of the first department of the League, 
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and, since the illness of Dr. Berry, has been 
acting general secretary. It is a great 
responsibility for a young man apparently 
under thirty years ot age, but he is easily 
able to measure up to the requiremerts of 
his combined positions. He is a graduate of 
Drew, and is well equipped for his work by 
education and natural aptitude. The char- 
acteristic feature of the new movement is 
that it makes a direct appeal to the intelli- 
gence of the young people. There is little 
or none of the old-time dependence on 
sentiment and emotional excitement as a 
means of replenishing the missionary 
treasury. It is educational, but of a kind 
that is enticing and interesting rather than 
repellent. Briefly stated, the plan is to place 
a missionary library in every church, to 
organize a missionary committee, and get 
the young people to studying missions and 
evangelism. The system is so different 
from anything else of the kind, that it at 
once arrests the attention of that class of 
intelligent young men and women who are 
otten looked at askance because they do 
not indulge in sentimenal platitudes about 
missions. The carefully planned reading 
course, the implied confidence in individ- 
ual intelligence and judgment, mark an 
epoch in the missionary progress of the 
church. Another factor is that the outlook 
on life given by the modern educational 
systems, newspapers and periodicals, has 
created a state of mind that makes it com- 
paratively easy tor the workers among the 
young people to develop the idea that Chris- 
tianity has a world-wide mission. Working 
on this theory, Mr. Taylor and his associates 
have already disposed of 58,000 volumes on 
inissions — aggregating 60 tons — and over 
3,000 classes of young people are using the 
books and special helps. The inherent 
possibilities ot the movement are shown by 
its rapid development in three years, its 
true basis of appeal, and the tact that in Con- 
terences where this educational work has 
been most aggressive there has been a de- 
cided increase in the collections. Mr. Tay- 
lor has a comprehensive display ot litera- 
ture, charts, maps, etc, on exhibition at 
Christ Church. It is « part ot his plan to 
make similar exhibits at Annual Con- 
ferences and League conventions. 
+ . 

The General Committee is a most re- 
markable business organization. It com- 
bines the qualities that at once win the 
commendation of hard-headed business 
men. They are: comprehensive over- 
sight, exact information, and careful scru- 
tiny of details. The Committee is com- 
posed of the Bishops, representatives trom 
the Board of Managers, and representa- 
tives trom the fourteen General Conterence 
Districts. From these combined sources 
every possible fact concerning the respec- 
tive mission-fields is obtainable. Thus 
those who contribute to Methodist missions 
may rest confident that the money is wise- 
ly expended. It costs about two cents on 
the dollar to transmit it from the contrib- 
utor to the mission. 


* . 


A significant remark was made during 
one of the debates. It was that the Mis- 
sionary Society was a mighty “ faith 
organization’? because it appropriated 
money that had not yet been given. The 
element of faith was present in the reliance 
on God and the church for the tunds. It 
wus a rational faith, and therefore had its 
limitations. The point is that the caretul 
planning and exercise of purely human 
wisdom in such matters is no contraven- 
tion of faith. Brains are God-given, and 
one of the most hopeful indications of the 
times is that the exercise of the highest 
order of intelligence in Christian work is 
not a denial of trustin God. The delibera- 
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tions of the Committee were hard-beaded 
and sometimes dry; little was said about 
faith, and yet faith was the main inspira- 
tion of all that was said and done. 


Personal Mention 


— Dr. C. W. Smith, editor of the Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate, gave a hearty welcome 
to all. In a way he was a part of the 
‘“‘entertainment committee,” and right 
well he pertormed his part. He was par- 
ticularly happy over the success of the new 
ehurch constitution which he labored so 
hard to get through the General Contferenve. 


—Dr. Henry Baker, pastor of Christ 
Church, was a most genial and accommo- 
dating host.. He is so cleverly modest that 
he never allows his picture to get into 
print, and tor that reason we cannot present 
his likeness. However, allow your imag- 
ination full play and perhaps you can fill 
in this outline: A courtly gentleman of 
medium height, rather stout, full ** states- 
man-like’”’ head and features, with strong 
nose and chin, silvery hair cut close, arched 
eyebrows, a dark eye, and good nature and 
amiability stamped all over his counte- 
nance and expressed in every tone of his 
voice. He exhibits unmistakable vigor of 
body and mind, and gives the impression 
of a vast reserve of undemonstrative cour- 
age and strength of purpose. His enter- 
tainment of the Committee elicited un- 
bounded expressions of commendation. 


— There was a full representation of the 
church press, as follows: Christian Advo- 
cate, J. M. Buckley and S. J. Herben; 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, D. D. 
Thompson; Western Christian Advocate, 
Levi Gilbert; Central Christian Advocate, 
C. B. Spencer; Pittsburg Christian Advo- 
cate, C. W. Smith ; Southwestern Christian 
Advocate, I. B. Scott; California Christian 
Advocate, F. D. Bovard ; Northern Christian 
Advocate, Bennet E. Titus; Pacific Chris- 
tian Advocate, John Parsons; Philadelphia 
Methodist, S. W. Thomas; Z1on’s HERALD, 
Albert Sidney Gregg. 


— Prominent among the laymen who took 
part in the deliberations was Hon. Alden 
Speare, of Newton Centre. He gave close 
attention to all that was said, and frequent- 
ly participated in the discussions. Like 
others of the Committee, who desired to 
vote and talk intelligently, he kept a pad 
of paper and pencil in hand and had figures 
ready to back up any statement he wished 
to make. His knowledge of business and 
commercial conditions in the different sec- 
tions was of service to the Committee in 
determining the appropriations. He was 
listened to attentively whenever he spoke. 


Flashlights 


— ‘The church cannot hope to evangelize 
the world unless it holds its own children !’’ — 
Dr. Buckley. 


— ‘* The native-born American is largely in 
the minority in our cities.” — Dr. Jackson, of 
Chicago. 

— “If we can Americanize the foreigners 
who are coming to our cities, all other problems 
will be easier of solution.” — FE. L. Dobbins. 


— “The theatre will beat you every time in 
the matter of entertainments, try as you may.” 
— Dr. Jackson. 


— “Our work depends entirely on the kind 
of a man who is in charge of it.” — Bishop 
Fowler. 


— ‘We have heard enough of the ravens. 
Let’s hear the larks for awhile.” — Bishop 
McCabe. 


—‘‘ When sympathy is rooted in knowledge, 
we will get a perennial fruitage.’— Dr. J. F. 
Goucher. 


— “I made up my mind when I went .-into 
the S ith that no spoken or written word of 
mine should aind ., the reunion of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South.” — Bishop Goodsell. 
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Boston Methodist Social Union 


It was Ladies’ Night of the Union on 
Monday evening at the Vendome. The 
social feature was very noticeable. At the 
collation grace was invoked by President 
Warren. ‘‘Come, Thou Almighty King,’ 
was sung, and Dr. J. D. Pickles, of West- 
field, led in prayer. The Outlook was pre- 
pared by Dr. Geo. L. West, and was unique 
and highly interesting in setting off in 
parables some ot the more important hap- 
penings in recent Methodistic affairs. 
Music during the collation was rendered 
by the “Copley Trio” and during the liter- 
ary exercises the Winthrop 8t. Church 
Quartet sang three selections, which were 
very highly appreciated. President Rand 
introduced Prot. C. T. Winchester, whvu 
spoke upon “Some Notions about the 
Hymns for the New Hymnal.” In open- 
ing, he very properly disclaimed any 
intention ot reporting tor the Committee of 
Revision, or giving any authoritative state- 
ment as to the character of the new 
Hynpinal. The committee has had twu meet- 
ings — one in January last and the other in 
May — and itis to hold a ten days’ session 
in Cincinnati next month. Several very 
important questions with reference tu the 
new book are still under discussion, and it 
would obviously be unwise to make any 
premature statements of the results of the 
work of the committee or to announce any 
decision until itis final. Prof. Winchester 
wished it clearly understood, therefore, 
that the address is to be taken as an expres- 
sion of his individual opinions, tor which 
his colleagues on the committee are not 
responsible, and with some of which they 
may very probably not be in agreement. 

It will be remembered that some ques- 
tions are settled for the committee by the 
resolution of the General Conference under 
which they are acting. The new Hymnal 
must be small, containing only about 600 
hymns. Of these six hundred, at least four 
hundred will be chosen from those already 
contained in the present Hymnal. As to 
what the character of the two hundred new 
hymns should be, there may be difterence 
of opinion. Prof. Winchester’s opinion on 
that point, however, was decided. He 
would admit none but the best hymns. To 
take the majority of these two hundred 
new hymns from that less severe and 
thoughtful religious verse which has a tem- 
porary popularity because of the catching 
airs to which it is set, would be, in his 
opinion, to makea book well suited neither 
to the social meeting and Sunday-school nor 
to the use of the great congregation on the 
Sabbath day — a book certain to please few 
people very well and to please nobody very 
long. He would aim rather to make a 
book worthy to be the standard Hymnal of 
the church. The whole of the excellent ad- 
dress that followed we are able to give in 
his own words: 


But, it will be asked, ought not the standard 
Hymnal of the church to contain more than 600 
hymns? At first I was myself inclined to think 
so. It seemed to me that to cut down the num- 
ber of hymns from about 1,100 to about 600, to 
reduce so greatly the size and cost of the book, 
would not only allow the admission of but very 
few hymns, but would necessitate the exclusion 
of a great many old ones that ought to be 
retained, and would result in a book altogether 
too meagre and narrow in its range for the 
standard Hympal of our great church. But I 
must say that, on reflection, I have changed 
my mind. It must be remembered that we are 
not making a collection of sacred poetry; we 
are making a hymn-book. And if our book is 
to contain none but the very best hymns, 
bymnos that can be sung and will be sung, not 
only today and tomorrow, but through the 
century, then 600 will probably be enough. One 
of the very best church hymnals that I am ac- 
quainted with is that of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; it contains 679 hymns. If you 
were making a cullection of the best secular 
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lyrics in the English language, you would 
hardly include more than 600; Palgrave’s 
‘*Golden Treasury,’ the most excellent English 
anthology ever made, has only 288. Our present 
Hymnal, it may be readily admitted, contains 
nothing that is merely vapid or empty — there 
is hardly a hymn in it that is not the expression 
of some phase of a thoughtful religious experi- 
ence; yet | believe few of us who Lave not given 
it a careful examination realize how relatively 
Small a number of its hymns are often used, or 
ever will be. Shortly after receiving my ap 
pointment to this committee, | went carefully 
through our present Hymnal, in the spare 
hours of several weeks, picking out those hymns 
that I thought had unquestionable claim to be 
included ip a standard church hymnal. When 
I was in doubt about any hymn,I retained it. 
And when I had gone through the book and 
counted up the hymns in my list, I found to my 
surprise that I kad only 427. Yet I felt certain 
that I had excluded no hymn of signal excel- 
lence, no hymn in frequent use, and no bymn 
the loss of which would be felt by any consider- 
able number of those who use the book. Several 
other members of the committee did the same 
thing with very similar results. Then, at the 
first session of the committee, by omitting only 
such hymns as all the members of the commit- 
tee were willing to exclude, we cut down the 
number from about 1,100 to about 600; and then 
in May last, after prolonged deliberation, the 
number of old hymns to be retained was still 
further cut down to about 400 — I think 409 was 
the exact number at the time we closed our 
discussion upon tbat point. I can assure you 
that this action was not taken hastily. Noold 
hymn can be excluded—anod nonew one ad- 
mitted — without the vote of two-thirds of the 
committee. In the case of muny of the hymns, 
a decision was reached only after long delibera- 
tion; in two or three instances the vote to 
exclude was reconsidere more than once. 

There are several reasons that, in my judg- 
ment, justify the exclusion of a bymn already 
in our collection. The first and most usual 
reason is that the hymn is prosaic; it does not 
strongly touch any chord of feeling; it does not 
express in moving wise any phase of rever- 
ence, penitence, aspiration, love, desire. This 
can be said justly, I think, of many of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns. Charles Wesley never wrote 
mere pretty nonsense; be never wrote shallow, 
vapid verse, with no content of real meaning. 
The most prosaic of his hymns will be found to 
express some truth of Christian experience. 
But many of them are not inspired or inspir- 
ing. They are religious task-work. Sometimes 
they assert an ardent emotion which they can- 
not impart; sometimes they are hardly any- 
thing more than a mere didactic statement of 
some truth of doctrine or experience. The fact 
is, that Charlies Wesley’s work is very uneven; 
he wrote some of the very best hymns, but he 
wrote also some of the very flattest. Huis taste 
was much less sure and exacting than that of 
his brother John. Only one or two of John 
Wesley’s hymns will, I think, be omitted from 
the new book; but if we are to make a book of 
only 600 hymns, we must omit many of Charles 
Wesley’s. Yet, after all omissions, there will 
still be many more bymns by Charles Wesley 
in the new book than by any other writer — 
and certainly in every Methodist hymn-book 
there always ought to be. 

And by no means all the prosaic hymns in 
our present collection are by Charies Wesley — 
nor the most prosaic ones. Sucha hymn as 
No. 361, beginning, “ Now is the accepted time,” 
I call an example of a prosaic hymn. Now 
this isa hymn of excellent spirit; its warning 
and invitation are just, sincere and simply 
expressed. But compare it with hymns on the 
same theme, such as “Come, said Jesus’ sacred 
voice,” or “ Sinners, turn, why will ye die,” or 
“Come, ye sinners, poor and needy,” or “Hasten, 
sinner, to be wise,’ and you will feel how cold it 
is, how comparatively powerless in its leading. 
And there are hundreds of hymns in our 
Hymnal on which similar criticism could be 
justly made. Sometimes a hymn in which the 
emotional level is fairly well sustained will 
suddenly drop into prose just when it ought to 
be at its height. On the other hand, the very 
worst possible fault in a hymn is a false, 
strained, or rhapsodical rhetoric. Then there 
are a few bymns which should be omitted 
because Of false teaching of some sort. 1 do not 
know that there is any false doctrine in our 
Hymnal, avy un-Methodistic or unevangelical 
dogma, stated or implied; but there are a few 
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hymns that lay a false empbasié¢, or takea mis 
taken view of some phases of personal experi- 
ence. For example,lam myself heartily glad 
that we can probably get a vote of the com- 
mittee to exclude John Newton’s hymn, No. 
516, ** Let worldly minds the world pursue.” 
Now I do not think that a bealthy hymn, or an 
expression of the proper Christian attitude 
toward the world. It is really the monastic or 
ascetic ideal of the religious life — an ideal that 
was never taughtor practiced by Jesus Christ 
or any of His disciples. The true Christian life 
is joyous, all-embracing. Lesser pleasures do not 
‘fade away’”’ iu the light of the Divine Love; 
they rather are illumined with a more holy 
radiance, and take ona diviner charm. “All 
things are yours, and ye are Cbhrist’s, and Christ 
is God’s.”” I do not know the genesis of this 
particular hymn ; but most verse of this sort is 
composed in the mood of religious petulance 
that follows some personal disappointment—as 
when good Dr. Watts, after his affections bad 
been respectfully declined by the lady to whom 
he offered them, sat down and wrote No. 622: 
“ How vain are all thing here below, 
How false and yet how fair.” 

We are going, | trust, to cast out this hymn, too. 
There are in the aggregate a considerable num- 
ber of our bynins that are open to criticism for 
some such false emphasis or mistaken teaching. 

Undoubtedly, however, this process of exclud- 
ing hymns, for whatever reasons, will give dis- 
satisfaction. Hymns will be omitted which to 
some individuals have become very dear. It is 
probable that a great many people will find one 
or two of their favorites missing. That is inev- 
itable. I know that, for myself, I protested ear- 
nestly as I could against the omission of three 
or four hymns, which nevertheless the vote of 
the majority — wisely, I dare say, though | can- 
not see it — has decided to shut out. 

Yet of one thing I think the church may be 
assured. The hymns excluded are not likely to 
be the old favorites that have sung themselves 


into the life of the church and are enriched with: 


the hallowed associations of generations gone ; 
nor are they likely to be the most distinctively 
evangelical hymns, the hymns most expressive 
of Methodist doctrine and experience. You will 
find all these old hymns inthe new book. Not 
only such hymns sanctified by long familiarity 
as * Jesus, Lover of my soul,” and “All hail 
the power of Jesus’ Name,” and “ Rock of Ages, 
cleft for me,” but such distinctively evangelical 
and Methodistic hymns as “ O how happy are 
they,’”’ and ‘“ Love divine, all love excelling,” 
and “Lord, I am Thine, entirely Thine,” and 
“I know that my Redeemer lives,” and “O for 
a heart to praise my God,” and “ Forever here 
my rest shall be,”’ and “ O love divine, how sweet 
thou art ’’ — they will all be there. 

The hymns that will be missed are more like- 
ly to be newer, less familiar ones, usually by 
writers in other churches. A considerable 
number of these were included in our present 
Hymnal, and some of them will probably not 
approve themselves toa majority of the Com- 
mittee of Revision. It is such hymns, at all 
events, that I myself shall miss — hymns like 
No.— but no, I think I will not mention any of 
them, lest I seem to be appealing to my hearers 
against the judgment of my colleagues. 

But how about the new hymns? Do we not 
need more than two hundred? Well, that de- 
pends, I think, upon your principle of selec- 
tion; and here there is room for much intelli- 
gent difference of opinion. I can only give you 
mine for whatitis worth. I think that if you 
select your hymns carefully, if your standard 
is high and severe, you will hardly find more 
than two hundred additional hymns. For my- 
self, I would admit only bymns of the first 
order of excellence, bymns that seem to be of 
permanent value, that promise to be classic. 
Now do not say that I am placirg too much 
importance upon mere literary excellence; be- 
cause it is not what is usually called literary ex- 
cellence that I have in mind atall. I am think- 
* ng notofthe form ofthe hymn, but of its content 
— its emotional value, its power to carry truth 
into the heart, or to express with fitness the 
reverent worship of God. Indeed, the fact is 
that a hymn by its very nature allows but a 
very narrow range of distinctively literary 
quality. Many of the qualities expected in 
other poetry are denied to hymns. For, in 
the first place, a good hymn is almost always 
addressed, not like other poetry, to our fellow- 
men, but directly to the Deity. Nine-tenths of 
all good bymns are the direct expression of 
worship — made up of praise or thanksgiving, 
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or confession and supplication. And even 
when the hymn does not take the form of di- 
rect address to the Deity, it nevertheless is 
meant to be sung witb the heightened con- 
sciousness of His immediate presence. It tol- 
lows that the first requisite of ahymn is abso- 
lute sincerity, a sincerity which allows no 
attempt at embellishment, no studious order- 
ing of phrase. 

Simplicity of literary form is further necessi- 
tated by the fact that the hymn is primarily in- 
tended to be sung and not read. The lyric that 
is to be sung, whether sacred or secular, must 
not be elaborate in itsrhetoric. Nothing that is 
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to be sung must be overweighted with thought ; 
and this, you can see, hmits the hymn in its 
matter. All poetry is, indeed, the expression, 
primarily, of emotion, not of thought; but 
this is especially true of lyric poetry. No lyric 
verse can admit any involved intellectual effort, 
anything abstruse, recondite, or purely didactic. 
Lyric poetry of a meditative, introspective sort, 
meant to be read, may, indeed, draw out a train 
of thought at length, or dwell and brood upon 
some phase of personal experience; religious 
poetry often does that, sometimes with great 
beauty and subtlety of reflection. But that is 
impossible in a hymn, which is to be sung. For 
the hymn supposes the singer to be in an emo- 
tional mood; his attention must not be taxed 
by any profound or subtle meanings. The 
thought of a hymn may be sublime, but it must 
have an obvious sublimity ; it must be familiar 
or instantly appreciated, and so appeal to the 
emotions at once without necessitating any 
discursive intellectual process. ; 

Yet a bymn must not be shallow or trivial in 
meaning. If we worship the All Wise we should 
certainly do it with reverent thoughtfulness ; 
sing with the spirit, but sing with the under- 
standing also. Now when we consider these 
narrow limitations both of form and thought, it 
is easy to see how exacting are the requirements 
upon this variety of composition, and how few 
hymns really meet these requirements. A great 
many popular hymns —or spiritual songs, as it 
is the fashion to cal] them—are hardly more 
than pious ejaculations, or, oftener still, mere 
repetitions of some Scripture phrase or image, 
not expressive of any real thought, or any 
reverent approach of the soul to God. It is 
fortunate if the writer do not strive to make 
up for his lack of meaning by imagery that is 
trivial, or tawdry, or even grotesque. Many 
familiar hymns are defaced by such imagery: 


*“ This robe of flesh I'll drop and rise 
To seize the everlasting prize ; 
And shout while —— through the air, 
Farewell, farewell, sweet hour of prayer.” 


How any rationa) human creature interprets in 
his imagination such stuff as that, I’m sure 
I don’t know. I hope we shall be able to get rid 
at least of that stanza. 

Ishould not wisb to be understood as con- 
demning all of this more ephemeral sort of 
sacred song. I do think that the need of it, 
even in our social meetings and Sunday-schools, 
is very much exaggerated ; in both places we 
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might sing much better words and better music 
than wedo. Yet doubtiess this kindof bymn 
willalways be sung,and always ought to be. 
It is with sacred song as with secular: when- 
ever some superficial, readily apprehended 
sentiment is married to an easy and catching 
air, especially if you can adda refrain or chorus 
which repeats some words of your verse, such a 
song will be likely to be, for a little while, very 
popular — if only fora little while. And 1 do 
not for a moment deny that such verse may 
supply a very real need, and do a great deal of 
good. Wecertainly ought never to sing to the 
praise of God in careless or flippant mood; but 
Il see no reason why we may not give utterance 
in song to the lighter, more passing emotions 
of the religious lifeas well as of the secular. 
Weare not always on the heights or in the 
depths. The tuneful, bappy soul, the man that 
bath the music in himself, finds himself con- 
stantly breaking out in sbort swallow flights of 
remembered song, bits of melody that have 
sung themselves into his memory and flit 
through his brain when his more earnest atten- 
tion is given to quite otberthings. It is true, 
indeed, that after he gets a little on in years, 
the songs that haunt bis memory will be mostly 
the old songs, the good old songs ; he will find 
himself humming a snatch of “ Annie Laurie” 
oftener than a bit of * Dolly Gray,” just as the 
older Christian will be oftener singing “ Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul,” than “Sunshine in My 
Soul.” Yet the youngster must be expected to 
sing the song that is in the air at the moment, 
whether it is one of the songs of Zion or one of 
the songs of the music hall. I would not, there- 
fore, attempt to proscribe this lighter variety of 
hymn for the Sunday-school or the social meet- 
ing. But 1 do think that in a standard Hymnal 
of the church, which is to be of limited size, we 
cannot wisely admit any of them. The Hymn- 
book must be intended primarily for the solemn 
united worship, by the great congregation, on 
the Lord’s Day. For that worsbip, all mere 
trivial imagery, all mere superficial sentiment, 
seem to be obviously unfit. More than that, 
much graceful, reflective verse, of a more 
serious cast, which might perhaps well be sung 
by a single voice, is also unfit for this choral 
song. For this we need, in thought as well as 
in music, a certain dignity, simplicity, volume. 
I would, therefore, if I could have my way, in- 
sist that every hymn admitted to our Hymnal 
be ofthis high character, be a worthy expres- 
sion of a deep, thoughtful, earnest Christian 
experience. 

Now there are a considerable number of 
hymns of this high-class not in our hymn-book. 
Some of them must have been omitted by 
oversight, for they have been more or less 
familiar for half a century; some have been 
written, or at all events have become generally 
known, since our Hymnal was compiled; and 
some are very recent. As examples of this sort, 
some old and some new, which ought to be in 
our book, I may mention Neale’s translation of 
St. Stephen’s “Art thou weary, art thou 
languid?’’ Miss Winkworth’s translation of 
Rinkert’s noble choral, “* Nun danket alle unser 
Gott ’”’—“ Now thank we all our God;”’ Heber’s 
“The Son of God goes forth to war;” Stone’s 
“The church's one foundation is Jesus Ubrist 
the Lord;”’ Bickersteth’s “O God, the Rock of 
Ages,” and “ Peace, perfect peace;” Baker’s 
version of the 23d Psalm, “The King of Love 
my Shepherd is;” Bonar's “I bless the Christ 
of God; Washington Gladden'’s “O Master, 
let me walk with Thee.” I certainly hope that 
all these will be found in our new book. 

Now sofar as the hymns are concerned (as 
distinguished from the masic), this is the prin- 
cipal reason for revising the Hymnal — to 
make room by the omission of a considerable 
number of mediocre hymns for the insertion of 
a smaller number of better ones. I do not think 
any Methodist will criticise the general charac- 
ter of our present Hymnal; no one will wish to 
change or lower its dominant evangelical tone, 
its insistence upon the blessing of a positive 
religious experience. It is, and it ought to be, 
in spirit as well as in name, a Methodist 
Hymnal. Nor dol think our present Hymnal 
is open to serious criticism on the ground of 
lack of proportion. It covers all phases of the 
Christian life. I will, however, venture, in 
closing, to mention two subjects upon which I 
think we should have more hymns, and hymns 
that in their character supplement those we 
now have: In the first place, I would have more 
hymns on the life of Christ—upon what | do not 
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THE FIRST NEW ENGLAND 
THANKSGIVING 


FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


’Twas in the chill November days when 
Plymouth’s hills were bare ; 

Bleak shone the waters of the Bay beneath 
the sun’s cool glare. 

The harvests all were gathered, and the 
fields lay brown and sere; 

The turkeys ted in the meadows, the ducks 
swam in the mere. 

Stored in the settlers’ cabins lay the heaps 
ot shining maize, 

And wealth of peas and barley grown in 
sultry August days. 


Said sturdy Governor Bradford: ‘*’Tis fit 
we make good cheer, 

Now that the crops are garnered, tor the 
blessings of the year. 

Praise be to God tor harvests gleaned and 
tor His loving care; 

From unseen perils He hath saved and 
from the red man’s snare. 

Let some ot our bravest hunters go forth in 
their array, ‘ 

And bring in spoils of the forest to keep 
Thanksgiving Day.” 





So girding tor the foray, with musketoons 
in hand, 

There went four hardy settlers to hunt 
through the wild new land. 

N They sbot of ducks a dozen, and of turkeys 

' twenty-tour; 

Two deer with velvet noses, and pigeons 


th and geese a score. 

on 4 And sate through the murky woodlands 
¥, their burdens homeward bore 

; To the cabins on the hillside clustered 

‘i I above the shore. 


Ll Then curled up trom the hamlet the smoke 
ot crackling fires, 
ms Where roasting venison was hung upon the 
a crane’s bent wires ; 
And the good wives ot Plymouth, with 
ek. willing hands and strong, 
Prepared the homely banquet ’midst many 
a laugh and song — 
A brave New England dinner concocted 
an with rarest skill, . 
Les A teast ot torest dainties, graced with water 
; trom the rill. 


They set on rough-hewn tables the steam- 
‘ty ing woodland feast, 
Fish, tlesh and fowl well roasted, and, 
latest but not the least, 
| am The boiled old English pudding, well pre- 
et. pared with wondrous art. 
ore Bean porridge vied with hominy, squash 
pie with currant tart. 
eke I wish we could have tasted the good 
gga tt Thanksgiving cheer , 
Which stayed the Pilgrim Fathers in that 
long remembered year. 


le And Wampanoag warriors marched froin 
ea | Mount Hope’s royal height 
4 To sit at the white man’s banquet, and 
: wonder at the sight. : 
Three days the teasting lasted, and all did 
eat their fill; 
While every morn, at daybreak’s gleam, 
\ the guns on Burial Hill 
a, Rolled torth their thunder trom the tort 
that looked out o’er the Bay, 
Proclaiming to the glad New World the 
first Lhanksgiving Day. 





Three hundred years have vanished, and 
the Plymouth woods are bare; : 
And chill the waters of the Bay gleam in 
os Novem ber’s air. 
ys Massascit and his warriors, Miles Standish 
/ and his men, 
Long, long ago departed to the land beyond 
our ken; ¥ 
. But in our towns and hamlets still we keep 
; Thanksgiving Day, ; 
As did the Pilgrim Fathers, and, with 
hearts as true, we pray. 


/ Warner, N. H. 








gh — A glad heart gets immeasurably more 
out of life than one thatis gloomy. Every 
day brings its benedictions. If it is raining, 
o +e rain is a blessing. If trouble comes, God 
draws nearer than before, for ‘as your 

e") days, so shall your strength be.” Then in 
} the trouble benedictions are tolded up. If 
there is sorrow, comfort is revealed in the 
sorrow, a bright lightin the cloud. Ii the 
day brings difficulties, hardships, heavy 
burdens, sharp struggles, life’s best things 
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come in just this kind of experience, and 
not in the easy ways. ‘Che thanksgiving 
heart finds treasure and good everywhere. 
A glad life makes a career of gladness 
wherever it goes. It leaves an unbroken 
lane of sunbeams behind it. Everybody is 
better as well as happier tor meeting, even 
casually, one whose life is tull of brightness 
and cheer. — Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 





A THANKSGIVING METHODIST 
FIRE-PLACE IN MAINE 


REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


HAT an animated picture, and a 
varying one, was an old-time fire- 
place! There was autumn’s quietly burn- 
ing fire when the air without began to 
have a little sting to it, when the last of 
the crimson banners had been swung by 
the forest oaks, when perhaps a fleet of 
anchor-ice with white hulls might startle 
a watcher of the river in the morning. 
An open fire in such weather had vitality, 
but its sleepy purr was not the snapping, 
jolly fire of winter that had its laughing 
chorus of voices vanishing up the black 
chimney. Then take the old-time fire- 
place on baking day, when the cranes 
were swung into proper position over the 
hot, ruddy fire, when the teakettle and 
sundry boilers were all at work steaming 
away, al odorous atmosphere filling the 
kitchen. Thanksgiving brought out the 
wonders of an old-fashioned fire-place. 
Set a ‘‘ baker ’’ down on the hearth before 
the coals, a plump turkey occupying the 
guest-chamber of this house of tin, and 
that fire-place has a new fascination as a 
picture. 

It is no wonder that to a mother who 
knew how to run an open fire-place, a 
stove was a ‘‘dreadfully’’ tame affair. 
All those pictures imprisoned behind four 
black iron walls! Beauty, vitality, sup- 
pressed and seemingly smothered bet ween 
those stiff plates of iren that had such a 
set measurement! What freedom to the 
open hearth, what bouudless life in that 
fire spreading its golden wings for a flight 
up the chimney to the stars! It is no 
wonder that Mother Allen reluctantly 
submitted to that cramping innovation 
called a stove. Writing to an absent 
sister, a member of the household said : 
‘““We have revolutionized our culinary 
department by setting up Rathborn’s first 
quality. It is fine, but mother is deter- 
mined not to get ‘used to it.’ We can 
bake potatoes in half an hour, and, if in 
great haste, it does not require more than 
twenty minutes with a smart fire. Won’t 
you come home and eat some with us? 
Mother says, ‘Be careful, if you come 
home in the evening, not torun over the 
stove, as the kitchen is dark, now.’”’ 

The mother belonged to a Massachu- 
setts ancestry that had migrated into this 
wilderness stretching toward the east, 
mighty in its forests, affluent in rivers and 
lakes, and with a far-reaching sea-coast 
both magnificent and awful even as the 
temper of a day in June or that of a north- 
easter in January might rule. Her home 
after marriage was in the valley of the 
Kennebec, in Norridgewock, a town 


whose history is ever astir with the excite- 
ment of the Father Rash tragedy, but its 
daily life is fascinating with the restful 
shadows of the big elms along its main 
street, ani the music of the near and 
rippling river. 


The stream seems ever to 
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be in a hurry to get somewhere, and still 
it is always there, in the steadfast com- 
panionship of the elms that never yet 
took a step, and the street that is even 
more set than the elms. 

Mother Allen’s home was in a house 
that clung to a hill-slope at one end of the 
wide village street. The predominant 
religious thought was the “‘ orthodox,”’ or 
Congregational of the old Calvinistic type. 
Mother Allen wasa mild heretic, a Metho- 
dist. Today you can’t run such a set 
dividing-line between the doctrinal trend 
of the Congregationalist and the Metho- 
dist. Where you live, if the two pastors 
of the above churches should write on 
foreordination, and you examined the 
manuscripts, you might have some diffi- 
culty in saying out of which parsonage 
the more Arminian statement came. You 
could have located the authorship of doc- 
trinal sermons once without difficulty. 
To the hard Calvinism of the reigning 
‘orthodox’ the Maine Methodist ob- 
jected. The objector became a heretic. 
He did not care. He flourished his 
Arminian banner with a proud enthu- 
siasm. Down in Maine they like to 
flourish opinions. It is a great place for 
the independent thinker. 

Mother Allen took her place quietly in 
the line of those who believed in the 
Wesleys. She was a woman of very 
careful, conscientious life, and was great- 
ly respected. Her husband, William 
Allen, followed her into the Methodist 
Church, and helped it greatly in town by 
his clear-headedness and his integrity 
without spot. The husband and wife in 
various ways aided their church. They 
opened wide the doors of their home and 
made it a tarrying-place for the saints 
who came to worship. How many little 
‘* classes ’’ crept on Saturday night under 
the hospitable roof for an evening’s shel- 
ter, and went away comforted by hymn 
or prayer or counsel. My informant, a 
child in those days, speaks of a certain 
awe with which she regarded a class- 
meeting. What if she “ got caught” in 
this kind of trap and were catechised ? 
One evening, by chance, she found her- 
self there! How her heart throbbed! 
What if the leader should — lo! suddenly 
a sympathetic voice said to her, ‘‘ You 
love Jesus, don’t you, dear?’’ Prompt, 
though timid, was the utterance, ‘‘ Yes, I 
do.” ‘That’s right!’’ said the cheery 
leader. After that she had no more fear. 
She was within the gate. Her ticket had 
been examined, and the road ahead was 
clear and the Pearly Gate softly shining. 

Sometimes a “ quarterly meeting ”’ 
would be held in the meeting-house, and 
guests came to the Allen home. That 
was a great time, spiritually and socially. 
The fire-place was expected to do its 
warmest, its most fragrant, its best 
service. Mother Allen would send word 
to her grandchild (my historian) that a 
‘* quarterly meeting ’’ would be held and 
she must ‘‘come down.’’ A bee line was 
struck for grandmother’s kitchen at once. 
It was worth visiting. 

Not only every-day folk came to this 
King’s house on the hill, but minis- 
ters revered and godly, and ‘ Brother 
Palmer’’ and ‘ Brother Webber” are 
among the remembered names. One day 
appeared an individual whose voice has 
stirred the air of ‘‘camps”’ nigh innu- 
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merable in New England’s green forests. 
That was ‘‘ Camp-meeting John Allen,’’ 
welcomed as a brother in the flesh and a 
st. Michael in the spirit. He was so gen- 
tle in his treatment of bruised souls, car- 
ing so tenderly for the lambs of the flock ; 
but there was a combative element in 
him, and, like Michael of old, he dearly 
loved a tussle with Diabolus. This par- 
ticular day he had driven across the 
country to his brother’s, arriving at noon. 
He found his brother very lame, unable 
to walk, and, seated in a chair, he was 
directing the removal of an old fence. 
After dinner ‘‘Camp-meeting John ’’ pro- 
posed to his brother that he —John — 
pull up one of the posts. He tugged and 
tugged all m vain. Keeping his good 
nature, he looked round on the giggling 
spectators, and inquired of his kin, 
‘‘ Br-rother Allen, of what does this 
r-remind us? That we should be r-rooted 
and gr-rounded in the faith.’’ He rolled 
his r’s like a Scotchman. 

The previous statements in this sketch 
do not give all the service of that home to 
the world, for before that open fire-place 
sat two boys who watched with delight 
the ruddy flames, Charles and Stephen 
Allen. They grew up to become honored 
graduates of Bowdoin College and very 
devoted and successful ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Maine. 
They were very much interested in the 
institution at Kent’s Hill. Charles Allen 
will always be gratefully remembered for 
his honored work in the State University 
at Orono, Both the brothers were very 
pronounced advocates of the higher edu- 
cation of women. 

There were two other brothers who sat 
awhile before that old-time fire-place — 
Albert and William. They were young 
men of shining talents. The cloud ob- 
scuring their promising sun was consump- 
tion. Each met his sickness in the spirit 
of an old-time martyr. It was Albert 
who wrote about the change from fire- 
place to stove — a bit that I have quoted. 
In the same letter he speaks about his 
unele, and here falls to meditating : 
““Unele John was here and preached in 
the Court House, the largest building in 
town, Sunday. The house was crowded 
in the afternoon. There seems to be more 
interest in things religious, both in our 
society and in the Congregationalist. 
After all our great and important con- 
cerns we find that preparation for another 
existence is, or ought to be, our chief 
employment. This is undoubtedly the ob- 
ject for which we were placed here.’’ The 
gentle writer was sustained by an unfal- 
tering hope in his Saviour. His, like that 
of his brother Willam, was an abiding 
trust, a faith that had within it the as- 
surance of life evermore. 

It would seem, the older we grow, that 
we must all feel how unreal a thing is 
death, how very real is life ; that it goes 
on forever, that all it ever brought to us is 
held in treasure houses no harm can ever 
reach. The past becomes an uninter- 
rupted, delightful present. The old-time 
friends are not dead, out with us still, and 
tell us how much they love us. Itisa 
mistake to think the old home has been 
sold, the old garden with its flowers buried 
undera modern street that would insanely 
cross and smother it, the old fire-place 
pulled down and the andirons sold to a 
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man who cannot tell English from 
Choctaw. The old house still rises on the 
hill and still welcomes us when weary. 
The old garden breathes for usits same 
fragrance. The old fire-place is all aglow 
with the light of a heart-love and home- 
love that can never die. 


Watertown, Mass. 





QUEEN CITY LETTER 
“ CINCI* NATUS.” 

A” unusual fall, with gorgeous foliage 

and perfect Indian Summer days, 
has furnished the background for an unu- 
sual calendar of events. The city has cele- 
brated its second annual Fall Festival, 
flaunting flags and festoons in gay autumn 
colors that suggested the famous Spanish 
fiestas of California. The big floral parade 
was converted into a great memorial pag- 
eant that madea never-to-be-forgotten spec- 
tacle, the floats all bearing their emblems 
of mourning and passing in slow review to 
the music of funeral marches and patriotic 
airs played by the bands. The Municipal 
League kept a close surveillance over the 
Festival, and its amusement features were 
ot higher grade than last year. 

e @ 

Cincinnati has just had the signal honor 
ot entertaining the Board of Bishops with- 
in her gates. Rows ot medallion portraits 
of the Bishops decorated the first pages of 
the big dailies, and loca) Methodism enter- 
tained its chiet pastors with a round of 
festivities that included dinners and trol- 
ley rides. It was rather a pity that the big 
reception at St. Paul’s Church, with its two 
hours’ program, left one with the impres- 
sion that it was gotten up to exploit local 
talent and not to acquaint the public with 
the personnel ot the episcopacy. Hon. 
D. D. Woodmansee, who spoke for the laity, 
was listened to, bowever, with quite as un- 
flagging interest asit he had worn episcopal 
honors. He advocated a settled bishopric, 
with a bona fide episcopal residence in 
every big city with its latchstring out tor 
all Methodists. ‘“‘ Increase the Bishops’ 
salary,” he said, “if need be, to maintain 
it’? — to which he got one audible episcopal 
“amen.” 

A pleasant session of the Preachers’ Meet- 
ing was held at old Wesley Chapel, ad- 
dressed by Bishop Merrill, who lett no 
doors closed behind him in the city when 
his editorial work in the office of the West- 
ern ceased. Everybody knows that Bishop 
Merrill can make dry-as-dust doctrine 
more attractive than any other man on the 
episcopal board, and his talk was a delight- 
ful medley of early reminiscences and doc- 
trinal advice about the perseverance ot the 
saints. He said, despite the fact that he 
had always been optimistic about the fu- 
ture ot Methodism, it sometimes looked to 
him nowadays as it the church were letting 
go of some of the things he used to hold as 
most precious. He advised the younger 
men in his audience to ground themselves 
on Wesley’s Sermons and F letcher’s Checks 
before reading all the modern books pub- 
lished by every concern but their own. 

Bishop Foster and Bishop Moore, who 
have both been intimately known and 
loved during long residence here, were con- 
spicuously absent from the board ; as was 
also Bishop Vincent, who is always heartily 
welcomed to the Queeu City. 


* = 


At the recent Cincinnati Conference, over 
which Bishop FitzGerald ably presided, 
some fierce inroads were made on the pas- 
torate. The church seems in danger of suf- 
tering from the very paternal attitude it has 
assumed toward some of its institutions. 
Rev. D. L. Aultinan, whose success in evan- 
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gelistic work has been marked, was elected 
field agent of the Book Concern. Rev. 
W. A. Robinson, who was doing aggressive 
work at Trinity Church, was appointed 
financial secretary oft the Gamble Deaconess 
Home and Christ Hospital to succeed Dr. 
Kugler. Rev. H. C. Weakley, who resigned 
trom the deaconess work to assume charge 
of the new Methodist Home for the Aged 
at Yellow Springs, was a strong recruit 
irom the pastorate; and Rey. J. W. Ma. 
gruder, it has not been torgotten, after 
evincing remarkable genius for city work, 
was sent out to beg money tor the Ohio 
Wesleyan University. There was an old 
Indian tradition that whenever a brave 
scalped a white man all the prowess and 
strength of his victim passed into the 
sinews of his own right arm ; but no strength 
imparted even to church institutions can 
quite justify the wholesale massacre of 
pastors. In view of the fact that men are 
still called to preach, could not laymen, 
equipped with business insight and ability, 
be enlisted to look after the growing and 
burdensome finances of the church? 

Dr. Aultman, by virtue of his new office, 
arraigned the preachers at one of their Mon- 
day morning sessions for their great indif- 
ference to the business interests of the 
Concern, of which they are the recognized 
agents. He argued that because books pub- 
lished here are not brought conspicuously 
enough before the public, Methodist authors 
are taking their books to New York where 
they will be better advertised. Several of 
the preachers indorsed his speech by saying 
substantially that what Methodism needs 
is more Methodism, and a committee was 
appointed to co-operate in promoting the 
publishing interests ot the house. But 
despite the fact that the Concern has been 
making big strides lately in the mechanic- 
al art ot book-making, it can hardly be 
heresy to say that the quality of the books 
it prints is not up to the standard of the 
great publishing houses. As long as 
personal considerations figure in the accept- 
ance of a manuscript, there must be some 
questionable advertising; and unless a 
publishing house prints what the public 
wants to read, it is hardly quite fair to 
berate the preachers who fail to sell its 
wares. : 

The preachers who have the moral wel- 
fare of the city on their consciences have 
been looking about tor some definite evils 
to eradicate the coming winter. Dr. Will- 
iam McKibben suggested at the last meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance that the 
ministers might most effectively aid the 
professional detectives in their work if they 
could prevail upon them to give the Al- 
liance some definite intormation concern- 
ing crime in local fields. Rev. Melville 
Ritchie addressed the preachers on the 


theme of the nine thousand slot machines 
in Cincinnati that earn three million dol- 
lars a year, and a crusade is likely to be 
waged against their wholesale scheme ot 
robbery. Dr. Jesse Bowman Young has 
become versed in all the combinations ot 
the machine, and Dr. Gilbert has instructed 
his readers editorially about revolving dises, 
the possibilities of shuffled packs, and the 
danger ot confounding the gambling penny 
slot machine with the automatic affair 
that dispenses various styles of merchan- 
dise, from astick of chewing gum to a ham 
sandwich. Rev. C. W. Blodgett, D. D., has 
been preaching a series of luminous ser- 
mons on the city by gaslight and sunlight, 
dealing with yellow journalism, public 
amuserments, tramps and criminals, the 
philosophy ot treating, and various civic 
problems. He attributes the city’s loss in 
social and political prestige to the clannish- 
ness of the foreign population, the Sunday 
theatre, and non-attendance at church. Dr. 
Blodgett has been a law unto himself at St. 
Paul, and has broken away from all tradi- 
tional methods and prejudices. He would 
have voted, without doubt, with the Negroes 
and Germans on the woman question, but 
he has the saving grace ot being able to 
make things go. 
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HOME-GOING 
EMMA A. LENTE. 


Let us gohome! We know the fields 
Are stripped of all their glory now, 
The leafless trees are chilled with frost, 
And clouds hang on the mountain’s brow ; 
But we are homesick through and through 
For the dear place our childhood knew. 


The crowded stores, the busy streets, 
Where daily we are wont to go, 

Have swift grown irksome to our teet — 
We long tor other pathways 80 ; 

We tain would tread the old door-stone, 

And floors that kindred feet have known. 


And hillside pastures sere and brown, 
And woodlands with their leat-strewn 
aisles, 
Will lure us as they used to do, ' 
And charm us with their soothing wiles; 
We'll stroll along the winding lane, 
And down the orchard paths again. 


We will go home! Thanksgiving calls 
With claim that will not be denied ; 
And glad we drop our cares, to go 
Where homesick hearts are satisfied. 
We wil] be young and gay once more, 
When we have reached the homestead door. 


And, oh! to gather round the board, 
Where such dear faces smile and simile, 
To bless the ones who traveled far 
To tarry with their own awhile; 
And tather’ll bend his whitened head, 
To thank our Lord tor daily bread. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Thanksgiving 


Praise Him ever, 
Bounteous Giver! 
Praise Him, Father, Friend and Lord! 
Each giad soul its free course winging, 
Each glad voice its free song singing, 
Praise the great and mighty Lord! 
— John Stuart Blackie. 


a * 


The most threatening cloud upon our sky 
is tormed by the people’s torgetiulness of 
God in the midst of the boundless profu- 
sion ot His mercies. With blurred vision 
they perceive only their Own grasping 
hands stretched forth to appropriate the 
riches of His bounty, and ascribe it all to 
their own skill and wisdom, and arrogate 
to themselves the praise and the glory. — 
Christian Intelligencer. 


«*s 


I read, some time ago, a biography otf 
Arthur Schopenhauer, the celebrated Ger- 
man pessimist. I was not surprised to 
find that his father lett him an independent 
fortune, and he had no paintul bodily dis- 
eases. He could afford to spend his time 
in trying to persuade every body to be 
miserable, in building pessimistic theories ; 
but most of us have so many real toils and 
troubles that we are instinctively driven to 
search tor the bright side of lite, to seek all 
possible consolation and cheer. Agassiz 
had “no time to make money ;” and few 
of us will ever bave time to be pessimists, 
No, we cannot begip to say, with Pope, 
““ Whatever is, is right;” nor yet to reverse 
it, “ Whatever is, is wrong.” But w hether 
poetical or not, it will be a very true and 
valuable saying it we read, * W batever is, 
you must make the best ot it.’ And just 
in proportion as we Strive to make the best 
of everything, we shall find it practicable 
to carry out the Apostle’s injunction, “is 
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everything give thanks.”’ — John A. Broad- 
us, D. D. 
a *e 

We do not praise God enough, either in 
the sanctuary or in our own homes. The 
Apostle’s injunction is,‘ In everything give 
thanks!” ‘That is the true pitch for a rous- 
ing, warming, soul-lifting sermon to all 
sorts and conditions of people. Some have 
had a year of trials and bereavements ; 
they need to be cheered up. Others are 
perplexed by mysterious providences ; 
they need to be reminded that behind the 
clouds still reigns and shines the infinite 
Love. If the year has brought to some full 
barns and large bank deposits, it is a good 
time to exhort to large consecrations of 
** tithes for God’s storehouse.” Why should 
not every pulpit ring aloud peal of grati- 
tude on one day in every year, and every 
sanctuary resound with a strong and full 
chorus ot happy voices? — Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D. D. 

* - = 

As year after year we meet in our house- 
hold reunions it is inevitable that now and 
then we shall face a shadowed anniversary. 
Sometimes for a long and bright period 
there are no breaks ia the home circie and 
few changes among the immediate kindred 
and triends. But this cannot always last, 
and it is acommon experience that when 
one loss occurs after a prolonged and serene 
interval, it is tollowed by others, it may be 
in quick succession. Never in this world 
can any one of us hope an entirely sunny 
course ; “into each lite some rain must 
tall.” It those who are in deepest griet 
will remember the claims of the living, 
they will try not to eclipse the gaiety of 
those who are young and light-hearted 
when the lonely anniversaries come. Try 
a little change ot scene, and cheat the heart 
of its gloom. Above all, let us take to 
heart the lesson that nothing here is per- 
manent; that we are all tast going toward 
the home where the majority must ever be 
gathered, the beautiful home above. If we 
can but keepin mind the everlasting love 
and the presence in heaven of our Lord, we 
shall be comforted even in a desolate 
Thanksgiving. — Margaret E. Sangster. 

«*s 

As the November days linger, we try to 
count up our blessings. Can we do this 
when they have been as thick as the fallen 
leaves rustling beneath our feet? And 
there have been other things to be grateful 
for besides our “ daily bread.” Sweet 
flowers have bloomed along the pathway 
oft the year. Music has now and _ then 
broken in waves of melody over our way, 
and at times we have been cheered by glad 
snatches of song. Truly “the year has 
been crowned with goodness.”’ We look 
over the brown, scarred hand of Nature 
that bas yielded up so cheerfully its true 
wealth. Everywhere it has been mutilated 
by the reaper. Now its bosom is dis- 
mantled and ready to wear its winding- 
sheet of winter’s snow. It has faithfully 
performed its year’s work and goes to its 
cheerless rest with wild storms raging 
above its true heart. 

Should we not receive a lesson, also, 
while bowing to the Giver of all good with 
tears of gratitude upon our faces? Do we 
give cheerfully? Do we do our work at 
just the right time, that a blessed harvest 
may follow? Are we sometimes a little 
late in breaking up the ground and in scat- 
tering the seed? Do we not sometimes 
sow sparingly? Do we let the sunshine 
and dew do their precious work in our 
souls? If we tail in our part, the lite-year 
will not be a “crowned one,” and when we 
go to our rest we shall not have been as 
true as mother earth. The Thanksgiving 
song will mean but little to the untaithtul 
worker. Oh, may it be our happy lot to at 
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last have a ‘“‘crowned life year!’ — Mrs. 
M. A. Hout, in Christian Work. 


Lord, what shall our Thanksgiving be, 
This gray November of the year ? 

W hate’er our offering to Thee, 
Be it sincere! 


Noempty frankincense of praise, 
No sounding words tricked out hy art, 
But just some homely, simple phrase 
Straight from the heart ! 


No music of triumphant tone 
in swelling octaves swept along ; 
But lifted to Thine unseen throne 
Some low, sweet song! 


Through Thee all blessings bounteous, 
All beauty, and all bliss we share ; 
And Thou hast granted unto us 
The boon of prayer. 


— CLINTON SCOLLARD, in S. S. Times. 





HOW MEGGY GOT HER WISH 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL, 


N Ward F it was very quiet. Even 
the small figure in the third bed from 
the door—on your right, going; left, 
coming — was still. That was Jessie, and 
the stillness was a sign that she was 
asleep. So the Gentle Nurse reasoned, 
looking down the double row of little 
white beds from the desk beside the door 
where she was making out her reports. 

“The little Wiggle-About has gone to 
sleep, and I’m glad of it,’’ smiled the 
Gentle Nurse. “It gives the others a 
chance to doze. If she wasn’t getting 
well, I believe | should have to tie her 
little red tongue to the cot-post to keep it 
from wig-wagging !”’ 

But Jessie was getting well, in a lag- 
ging, weary little way. One of these days 
she would be going away with the troop 
of rosy children who came to see her 
every week. Thinking of that made the 
Gentle Nurse sigh, for she was very fond 
of her little Wiggle-About. She wanted 
her to get well; but how she was going to 
miss her! 

Meggy stirred softly and moaned her 
little stifled moan under her breath. 
Meggy was not getting well. Her cot was 
next to Jessie’s, and she lay in it all day 
and all night long, a little curled-up heap 
of patient suffering. The Gentle Nurse’s 
eyes when they looked at Meggy were full 
of a great, sad pity. 

As if Jessie was asleep! She got up 
suddenly on her elbow and looked across 
at Meggy. What had kept her still so 
long had been the wonderful thoughts in 
her little head. She had been very busy 
indeed thinking them. My, Thanksgiv- 
ing! To think she had forgotten it was 
getting time for that. My! to think 
Christoph’ had had to remind her! 

‘* Meggy — say, Meggy!”’ 

Jessie whispered the words softly for 
fear Meggy might be asleep; only of 
course she knew she wasn’t. She never 
was. 

‘** You asleep, Meggy ?”’ 

‘* No— oh, no, I’m awake as I ean be.” 

‘Oh, I’m glad — no, I mean I’m sorry 
— for then I can talk. Oh, dear, that isn’t 
right! What I mean is, I’m glad you're 
not asleep and sorry I can ta ——”’ Jessie 
broke off, laughing. ‘‘ Well, never mind. 
I guess you can sort out my sorrys and 
glads! And I can’t wait another single- 
minute to tell é# Look here, [ don’t 
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tomorrow’s 
There!” 

Jessie’s voice was triumphant. Of 
course Meggy hadn’t remembered, and 
there hadn’t been any Christopher to 
remind her. Dear me! no, nobody ever 
‘‘ visited ’’ Meggy’s little white cot, on vis- 
iting days. No troop of rosy children ever 
came tipsy-toeing in to see her. Jessie 
nad been in Ward F, the children’s ward, 
of the great grim stone hospital nine long 
weeks, and no one had ever “ visited ”’ 
Meggy in that time. And, my! how 
many had ‘‘visited’’ Jessie! If you 
counted the baby — and why not ?— and 
if you counted ’em over again every 
single week, that made nine times six ! 
Nine time six — ni-ne ti-mes si-x — how 
much was it nine times six was? Chris- 
toph’ would know — he was in fractions 
—or the Gentle Nurse. Jessie decided to 
ask her. The Gentle Nurse knew every- 
thing. But never mind nine times six 
now — never, never, never! Thanksgiv- 
ing was what mattered now. 

‘Yes, sir, day after tomorrow’s it!’ 
cried Jessie, triumphantly. ‘‘I guess 
you’d forgotten, Meggy, that’s what I 
guess! Well, so had I, too. You think 
of it! Christoph’ had to remind me. 
And he says we’re going to have a turkey 
— I mean they are, ’thout me.’’ The lit- 
tle voice lowered wistfully, and for a very 
short minute stopped. When had they 
had a turkey before ‘‘’thout’’ Jessie? 
When hadn’t she sat between Christoph’ 
and Roberta Belle and hoped for the wish- 
bone on her plate? 

‘* T’m so sorry,’’ murmured Meggy, un- 
derstanding it all, though she had never 
sat ‘*between’’ anybody and eaten 
Thanksgiving turkey. But there was that 
once when she had almost. For wasn’t 
standing outside with nothing but a pane 
o’ glass in between — wasn’t that almost? 
How plainly she could see it all now — 
the beautiful shiny table and the brown 
shiny turkey at one end, and the rows of 
shining little faces ou both sides, with the 
beautiful old faces at both ends! Meggy 
never forgot the old faces, or how they 
shone, too. Those were the grand-folks 
— there were always grand-folks at real, 
reguiar-built Thanksgiving dinners, of 
course ! 

Oh, yes, there was that once when 
Meggy had almost! That stood out, 
clear and beautiful, in her memory. 

‘Yes, sir, it’s going to weigh eight 
pounds and a half with the stuff’ning in 
— it weighs eight now! Mother’s going 
to stuff it tomorrow. Christoph’ says 
she’s going to let him sew some o’ the 
stitches. Last Thanksgiving she let me. 
Last Thanksgiving I was well.’’ The 
wistfulness again, and again Meggy 
turned her wan little face on the pillow 
and said, ‘‘I’m sorry.’’ She had never 
sewed any stitches in a Thanksgiving 
turkey, but she understood. 

‘Oh, dear me !— Meggy, say, do you 
s’pose the Gentle Nurse would let me eat 
a little teenty speck o’ that white meat — 
justa teenty? Do you s’pose it? ’Cause 
Christoph’s going to save some of his, 
and so’s Roberta Belle, and so’s Peggy. 
I’m going to ask her.’’ 

The Gentle Nurse at the desk beside 
the door caught Jessie’s eye and hurried 
down the big, clean room to her. 

“What is it, dear?—do you feel 
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worse? ’’ she asked, gently. The Gentle 
Nurse was always gentle. 

‘*No’m; but [ shall, dreadf’ly, if you 
say I can’t eat it — just a feenty.”’ 

‘* Eat what, Jessie? ”’ 

‘* Just a feenty o’ that white meat, day 
after tomorrow. I’ve always eaten it, 
you know, forever’n’ever, since I was 
born. Just a feenty ?”’ 

‘Bless my soul! What is the child 
talking about? Is she out of her — oh, 
Thanksgiving! Do you mean a piece of 
the turkey, dear ?’’ 

** Oh, yes’m, I do!”’ 

‘Why, you poor child, we can’t let a 
little typhoid girl eat Thanksgiving 
turkey — [’m so sorry! But it would 
never do, dear.’’ 

Jeesie fell back on the pillow with a 
little hopeless thud. Then there was no 
use watering your mouth and expect- 
ing —oh, dear, dear, dear! And last 
Thankegiving, hadn’t she eaten two 
platesful — hadn’t she? And hadn’t papa 
said, ‘‘ Here, Jess, here’s a teenty more ”’ 
— hadn’t he ? 

“But Dll tell you what,’ cried the 
Gentle Nurse, cheerily. ‘‘ You can have 
the wish-bone !’’ 

Up came the head with the brown 
braid again. Jessie’s face was almost in- 
dignant. 

‘*Of course I shall have that!’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Did you s’pose I wouldn’t when 
I was sick a-bed in a hospittle and 
couldn’t sit to the table between the rest 
of ’em? ’Cause then I guess you wasn’t 
ever introduced to Christoph’ and Roberta 
Belle and Peggy and Tom Thumb and 
—and the baby. They’d insist for me to 
have it. Christoph’ said they voted, and 
it was —it was— something that com- 
mences ‘ you.’ ”’ 

‘* * You’-nanimous’’’ smiled the Gentle 
Nurse. 

**Yes’m, when they voted, it was 
that. Christoph’ said he was going to 
bring it, right after dinner. And I’m 
going to sleep with it under my pillow 
and not wish till the next morning. 
Then I shall.’’ 

‘* Dearie me, yes! And what do you 
suppose she will wish, Meggy?”’ 
laughed the Gentle Nurse, her cool fin- 
gers soothing the thin little face in the 
next cot. ‘‘I hope she’ll get her wish, 
don’t you?”’ 

Jessie laughed softly. 

‘*Oh, I shall!” she cried, nodding the 
brown braid decisively. ‘I always do — 
I never don’t. Every single time I’ve 
ever wished I’ve got it, honest! Once I 
most know Christoph’ didn’t pull very 
hard a-purpose, ’cause he’s a boy and 
I’m a girl, and he thought that thing — 
nobleness, you know — obliged him _ to 
pulleasy. So I got the longest piece, and 
I always have. I’m going to wish a 
magnifercent thing this time.’’ 

The restless little tongue wagged on 
without any rests, till the Gentle Nurse 
reached in between the pale lips and 
pinched it gently between her thumb and 
finger. 

‘*Time’s up! 
she smiled. 
turn.”’ 

And for a marvel Meggy’s tongue was 
ready to begin. I[t only waited until the 
Gentle Nurse had gone back to the desk. 

‘* Jessie, say ’? — 


Lie down and rest now,’’ 
“‘Tt’s Meggy’s tongue’s 
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‘ T ean’t,’’ gurgled Jessie between tight 
lips. ‘* My tongue’s gone to bed! ”’ 

“Then J’ll say. I was just a-wonder- 
ing if there were grand-folks to your 
Thanksgiving dinners same as there was 
to mine.’’ 

The little red tongue got up in a hurry. 
‘“Why, Meggy Miller, [ thought you 
never had one forever’n’ever in all your 
life !”’ 

“Well, I didn’t quite, but I almost. 
And there were grand-folks to that one — 
two of them, with beautiful white hair 
like snow. And I wish you could’ve seen 
them smile at the children! Oh, I 
wouldn’t want a Thanksgiving without 
some grand-folks ! ’’ 

“ Poh! I guess you would if you’d ever 
seen the other kind. I guess you don’t 
have to have ’em. Besides, my mother’s 
hair is real white-y, so there! It’s like 
snow when it sprinkles. And if you 
saw the way she smiles at me, I guess 
you’d be satisfied. If you was cold as 
anything, my mother’s smile could thaw 
you right out.” 

Meggy did not answer. The pain had 
come on again, and she wrestled with it 
silently. Meggy could never remember a 
mother who smiled at her, or a home. 
But deep in her patient little heart, when 
the pain stopped for a little, and there was 
a chance, she cherished the hope of some 
time, somehow, some way, having a 
home. She called it ‘‘ going home.’’ She 
liked to lie there very quiet and resting 
till the pain came back, and make beauti- 
ful, wistful plans of what she wouid do 
when she ‘‘ went home.’’ She liked to 
keep her eyes shut because then, she said, 
she could see things so much plainer — 
the mother and father, and the soft 
couches and pillows and carpets and pic- 
tures that were in homes. Sometimes she 
could even see the inside of a little girl’s 
room, with white muslin curtains hang- 
ing up and blue ribbons tying them back 
and a wonderful looking-glass over the 
bureau. And the face Meggy always saw 
in the glass was her own — Meggy’s! 
And it was always round and rosy, like 
the troop of little faces that ‘ visited ”’ 
Jessie, on visiting days. Oh! it was beau- 
tiful, when you were resting till the pain 
came back, to lie there and suppose things 
that would happen if you went home! 

Thanksgiving Day in Ward F was very 
much like other days, only there were 
more Visitors round the little white cots in 
the afternoon. Somebody came to every- 
body’s cot but Meggy’s, and that was not 
left deserted, for the Gentle Nurse went 
and sat down by it with her hat on. 

‘‘ T’ve come a-calling,’’ she said, bright- 
ly. ‘* IT was afraid you wouldn’t know it 
unless I took off my cap and put my hat 
on. You must make believe I am some- 
body you love.’’ 

‘You are,’’ Meggy said, softly. “I 
don’t have to make believe, unless — un- 
less — unless I make b’lieve you’re the — 
mother ; the one I’m hoping to have, you 
know, when I go home. I’d like to have 
her just like you, only with sprinkles in 
her hair.”’ 

‘Sprinkles ? ’’ 

“Yes, as if it had been snowing on it, 
easy and soft. Jessie’s mother has got 
sprinkles in hers.’’ 

The Gentle Nurse smiled, but her eyes 
were full of tears. She stooped to kiss 
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Meggy, to hide them, but she did not 
know she left a tiny, warm, wet spot on 
the thin little cheek. Meggy knew. She 
put up her fingers and touched it softly. 
It felt good to have somebody cry for her. 
Oh, yes, it was just like the Gentle 
Nurse she wanted the mother to be when 
she went home. 

‘‘ Sprinkles and all,’’ laughed Meggy in 
her heart ; for hadn’t the Gentle Nurse 
left a beautiful ‘* sprinkle ’’ on her cheek ? 

Christopher brought the wish-bone, and 
Jessie slept with it under her pillow. 
Then, next morning, she held it in her 
hands and looked at it with puzzled 
eves. 

‘“T don’t see how I’m going to wish 
with it,’’ she said to Meggy. ‘‘ You and 
I, I mean, ’cause I decided in the night 
to invite you to pull the otherend. But 
you can’t sit up, and I can’t get up, 
and of course we can’t reach — oh, dear 
me !”’ 

When the Gentle Nurse came by she 
pleaded to be allowed to get up just fora 
‘*teenty, feen-ty minute.” 

‘“‘ I’ve really got to, you know,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ Somebody’s got to, and I’m abler 
thau Meggy is. I'll get back into bed the 
minute we've wished. Oh, I truly 
will!”’ 

But the Geuatle Nurse laid the excited 
little figure gently back among the pil- 
lows. ‘‘ Lcan’tlet you, dear. Think how 
the ductor would scold me! You don’t 
waut me scolded, do you? Lie still like 
a patient little girl, and I’ll try to think 
of a way — why, I’ve thought of one 
now! Wait till I come back.”’ 

She hurried away to the desk beside 
the door. There was a ball of bright pink 
twine in her hand when she came back. 

‘* Now, watch,”’ she cried, gaily, as she 
bent over the little table beside Jessie’s 
cot with the wish-bone and the pink 
string before her. It was very quiet in all 
the beds near by. A number of little 
heads were lifted from as many pillows, 
and small, pale faces watched intently. 

‘* We'll doit like this,’’ the Gentle Nurse 
said, tying a long pink string to each end 
of the wish-bone. ‘‘ You shall each pull a 
string, and I’ll stand in the middle and 
hold it up, so, by its little handle on top 
— see?’’ 

Jessie saw, and laughed with delight. 
She was not a bit afraid of losing her 
wish, for she was getting strong and Meg- 
gy — oh, no, Meggy could not pull much ! 
Meggy was getting very, very weak in- 
deed. 

‘* But I’m glad I invited her to pull — 
it will please her,’’ Jessie thought. ‘‘ And 
I shall get my wish, too!” But at the 
very last moment, when everything was 
ready, Jessie did not pull at all. She just 
held the pink string in her fingers and 
made believe. She had looked across at 
the frail litthe hand at Meggy’s end, and 
a sudden wave of pity had swept over her, 
Poor Meggy — oh, poor Meggy! Never 
mind the magnificent thing she had 
meant to wish for — whatif she did want 
it very, ve-ry much? Acros; there was 
weak, lonely Meggy with the other end of 
the pink string in her poor little fingers. 

‘* | want her to get it,’’ Jessie thought, 
holding her end very lightly indeed. And 
Meggy ‘‘ got it.”’ The biggest piece of the 
wish-bone dangled limply on her line. 

‘‘Goody!” Jessie cried. ‘‘ Now you 
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know you mustn’t tell anybody till your 
wish comes true. That’s the way.’’ 

But Meggy drew the Gentle Nurse down 
beside her and whispered it to her. 

The next night, in one of the brief rests 
while she waited for the pain to come 
back, Meggy slipped quietly away into 
the great Rest. The Gentle Nurse found 
the frail little figure lying straight and 
still and peaceful, and she knew that the 
pain would never come back. 

‘* She has got her wish, dear,’’ she said, 
softly, with her arm around sobbing Jes- 
sie. ‘‘She wished she might ‘ go 
home.’ ”’ 


Kent's Hill, Me. 





Her Thanksgiving-Day Sermon 


Now, Dan’el, this is Thanksgivin’—a day 
when the good Lord meant 

We should all sit down and think over the 
blessin’s He has sent, 

An’ give Him the credit that’s due Him for 
the good things He bestows; 

But you’ve got into the habit, as ev’ry one 
’round you knows, 

Ot finding tault with most things, while 
you overlook the good, 

An’ you don’t thank the Giver tor them, as 
ev’ry Christian should. 


Now, Dan’el, I’m goin’ to be honest, and 
tell you plain an’ square 

What [think about your grumblin’— you 
don’t use the good Lord fair; 

You tret ’cause the corn was a failure; you 
worried about the grass; 7 

But never a word, my husban’, about the 
dear little lass 

That the Lord in His merciful kindness gin 
back when we thought she must die. 

What’s all the corn in the country, and 
ev’rything else, say I, 

To the child that the Lord has spared us? 
So, if you are bound to complain, 

Act honest an’ credit Him tor our blessin’s 
as well as our pain. 


You know just as well as I do that the sun 
don’t always shine; 

But all ot our worry an’ frettin’ won’t clear 
your sky or mine. 

It’s a good deal better, my husban’, to take 
things as they be, 

When we can’t make’em any different, as 
sensible folks agree. 

It a thing can’t be helped, don’t worry, but 
make the best of it, dear, 

An’ think about all life’s good things till 
the cloudy sky gets clear. 

It’s toolish an’ wicked—yes, wicked! I say 
it out plain an’ square — 

To look at thedark side always. ’Tain’t 
using the good Lord fair. 


What if the corn was a failure? We'd a 
good big crop of wheat, 

An’ with that an’ the meat an’ potatoes, 
we’re sure of enough to eat. 
You don’t expect ev’rything, do you? 
Things might ha’ been worse, my dear ; 
Think how we'd feel, my husban’, if our 
little girl weren’t here ! 

Be honest, and give the Lord, dear, the 
credit He ought to get. 

Jest reckon up all our blessin’s, and you’ll 
find we’re deep in His debt ; 

You’ll see you ain’t actin’ right, Dan’el, to 
dwell on the dark side; so 

Give Him the credit that’s due Him, an’ 
you’ll have a Thanksgivin’, [ know. 


— Eben E. Rexford. 





THE THANKSGIVING SLATE 


HE Kendall house was small and old 

and very plain; Miss Kendall lived in 

it with her niece. The little old house was 

their sole possession; when the winter 

winds shook it and rocked it, they often 
teared they would be blown away with it. 

One November evening the two sat in the 
lean-to kitchen. They always sat there in 
cold weather. One fire was all they could 
afford. 

Miss Kendall sewed industriously while 
her niece tore garments to pieces, cutting 
the pieces into narrow strips. 

The girl questioned, “Is Thanksgiving 
next week, Aunt Luella? ” 
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‘* Yes, the paper saysso. If Elder Mer. 
rill forgets to read the governor’s message, 
same as he did last year, I’m thankful we 
can read it tor ourselves out of the paper. 
Not that we have anything to be thankful 
for, that I know of.” 

“Why, Aunt Luella, you just said that 
you were thankful tor the newspaper ! ” 

* Well, [am. It does seem like living to 
have the county paper once more. I don’t 
know that we ought to have aftorded it; 
two dollars and a half is a good deal for us 
to pay out for a paper; but, after we have 
read it, we can use it for wrapping-paper, 
and I’m thankful to bave it tor patterns. 
Alma, whatare you getting that slatedown 
for? You had better finish cutting up the 
carpet-rags, and do your examples tomor- 
row.”’ 

“Tm going to, auntie, but I thought I’d 
write down what you said you found to be 
thanktul for.’’ 

“What I tound to be thankful for!” re- 
peated Miss Kendall, looking with sur- 
prise at her niece. 

Alma held up the slate. Miss Kendall 
adjusted her glasses and read : 

County PAPER TO READ. 

CouNTY PAPER TO WRAP THINGS IN. 

CouNTY PaPER TO CuT Up FoR Pat- 
TERNS. 

** Well, I am thankful for the paper, but 
that isn’t much.” 

“*T should think not,” she said to herself, 
as she put wood in the stove. The sound 
of the November wind reminded her ot the 
winter before, and the discomiorts of the 
smoky kitchen. ‘“ Alma, it you have your 
pencil handy, you might put down about 
fixing the chimney, when we think how 
we used to sit here and suffer from the 
smoke. Surely the draft we have nowis 
something to be thankful for. I don’t 
know, Alma, but we have a good many 
blessings, after all.’’ 

Miss Kendall threaded her needle, hold- 
ing it to the light to see the eye. She was 
finishing off work to send back to the city 
the next day. Before the finishing off was 
completed,she remembered to be thankful 
she could get the work to do, and that her 
eyes held out so well; that she had so good 
a sewing-machine, and that it was finally 
paid for. 

The last Alma put down in large charac- 
ters. She, too, felt cause for thankfulness. 
It Aunt Luella should lose her work or be 
sick, the machine she had worked so hard 
to secure would not now be taken back be- 
cause there was an instalment unpaid. 

The kitchen clock struck ten, a late hour 
for these two. Their work was done, but 
they lingered. Now that they had begun to 
count up their mercies, they were loth to 
leave so pleasant an occupation. 

One side of the slate Alma used for her 
aunt. On the other side was recorded how 
fortunate the writer was to secure the job ot 
cutting carpet-rags, and how the pay would 
buy her shoes and overshoes. She was 
thankful for the dress a neighbor had given 
her ; for the chance she had to go to school. 
Perhaps Miss Kendall suggested the latter, 
but Alma said: ‘* You know, aunty, we 
have our own home.” This blessing was 
claimed for both sides of the slate. 

Said Miss Kendall, as she went upstairs: 
“Tt we find so much, what a sight some 
tolks have to be thankful tor! There’s the 
squire’s tolks; I don’t wonder they show 
their thankfulness by having a big turkey. 
Maybe, Alma, it wouldn’t be wrong for us 
to afford a sparerib.” 

Alma had beeu so busy thinking of more 
blessings to add to her list that she nearly 
torgot her Bible reading. This night she 
read, “ We are the children of God,” and 
further on of the love of God ; and this girl, 
who knew not the love of father and moth- 
er, by the realization of her loss understood 
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something of what it is to belong toa 
Heavenly Father. Her heart, now she was 
remembering her blessings, was filled with 
thanktulness for the love that gave Christ 
to her ; and the things only a iew minutes 
before so important were as nothing when 
she remembered this greater blessing. 

The wind shook the little house, but it 
did not trighten her as often betore, tor she 
felt the protecting care of her Heavenly 
Father around her. She thought: ** The 
first thing in the morning I’11 write, ‘ I’m 
thankful for Jesus,’ right at the top of the 
slate.”’ 

Then she repeated : 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before | wake” — 


She paused. She thought, “ What it I 
should die betore I wake? That old slate 
wouldn’t have on ita word about Jesus. 
God would know 1 am thankful for His 
love, but I shouldn’t like to leave the slate 
just as it is.” 

Soon she was quietly groping her way 
down to the kitchen. She cOmmenced to 
write in her list of what she had to be 
thankiul for, ‘‘ The love ot Jesus;”’’ but 
she was not satisfied. Impulsively she 
wiped off the whole list. 

** Tam sure God knows I am thankful for 
every one ot them.” 

*“ Thanktul tor Jesus, thankful tor God’s 
love,” was all that was leit on the slate. 

Miss Kendall did not know of this visit 
ot Alma’s tothe kitchen or of the altered 
list, but she was not far wrong when, in her 
reply to a neighbor the next day, she said, 
* Yes, Thanksgiving’s Thursday. We 
thought, same’s you do, that we hadn’t 
much to be thanktul for; but, it you will. 
believe it, when Alma got down the slate 
last night and we counted up our mercies, 
the slate wouldn’t hold them!’ — ExLi1za E. 
CHASE, in Christian Endeavor World. 





THANKSGIVING 


One day we might torget our cares, 
The selfish needs that fill our prayers, 
And turn our pleading into praise, 
Acknowledging God’s gracious ways. 
We have had home and daily bread, 
And thank Thee tor full tables spread. 


It Death has claimed our very best, 
We thank Thee for a loved one’s rest ; 
And praise that Providence can bring 
Sweet water trom each bitter spring. 
For things we have not understood 
We thank Thee, Giver ot all good ! 


For leading nations through their strife 

Into a larger, better life 

We thank Thee, knowing war will cease 

Before the coming Prince of Peace; 

And for the care that broods above 

Each soul, we thank Thee, God of love! 

— Myra Goopwin PLANTZ, in Christian 
Advocate. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE ADVENTURES OF BETSY 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


6s H, dear !’’ sighed Betsy, ‘‘ how I 
should enjoy this ride if [ wasn’t 
in a bag!’’ and then she cried softly. 
She looked extremely funny with her 
head sticking out of the bag, which was 
tied snugly under her little furry chin. 
Flossy and her mother were going to 
Aunt Myra’s to spend Thanksgiving, and 
there was nobody to take care of Betsy 
while they were away. 
‘“We might take her with us if there 
were any way to carry her,’’ said Mrs, 
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Fuller, when they were talking it over. 

‘“ Why can’t we put herin a bag, the 
way grandma carried Chicky Gray home 
last summer ?’’ asked Flossy. 

Of course you have guessed that Betsy 
was a kitten. And although a catanda 
hen are no way alike, Mrs. Fuller thought 
it a wise suggestion, as the kitten would 
be apt to suffer if left to take care of her- 
self fora week. Soa bag was made and 
slipped over Betsy’s soft gray coat, in 
spite of much vigorous kicking. 

When Betsy found herself thus impris- 
oned, she gave several angry spits ; but 
they were useless, as she confided next 
day to Gwendolyn and Van Alstein, Aunt 
Myra’s two Angora kittens. 

‘If you ever travel, that’s the way 
you'll be likely to go; and it really is 
much better than a basket,’’ she informed 
them. 

Gwendolyn’s beautiful yellow tail 
swayed gracefully to and fro, and Van 
Alstein’s whiskers bristled, as both purred 
complacently: ‘‘ We don’t travel, my 
dear; we are Angoras.”’ 

‘*So am I !’’ snapped Betsy, with a toss 
of her head. Then she suddenly remem- 
bered that Flossy once said to her: 
‘* You’re a beauty, Betsyyif you are only 
part Angora.’’ 

‘*T guess that part must be my tail,’ 
mused Betsy ; and she began to sway it 
back and forth just as her pure-blooded 
Angora companions were doing. 

Vain little Gwenny had been flattered 
until she had grown to believe there was 
nothing in the world so beautiful as her 
coat of glossy yellow fur, unless it was 
Van Alstein’s pure white one. Both kept 
aloof from Betsy, who wandered forlornly 
about all day. 

At length the two Angoras decided that 
they were not behaving politely toward 
their visitor, and over a saucer of warm 
milk they concluded to be more friendly. 

‘* Are you going to make a long visit? ”’ 
Van Alstein asked Betsy next morning, 
as she lay curled up behind the kitchen 
stove. 

Betsy replied that she didn’t know. 
She wanted to add, she hoped not; for 
she was feeling lonely and homesick. 

‘*T hope you are going to spend Thanks- 
giving with us,’’ purred Gwendolyn, set- 
tling down sociably beside Betsy ; while 
Van Alstein, from the other side, blinked 
his approval of the statement. 

Before noon Betsy knew that the pantry 
was full of pies, and cakes, and jellies, 
and had even taken a sly peep, led by the 
now friendly Angoras, at the big turkey 
quietly reposing in its iron coffin ready for 
the next day’s roasting. No knowing 
what might have happened if Aunt Myra 
had not discovered the trio, and shut the 
pantry door. 

The next day was Thanksgiving. 
Flossy was in the kitchen helping Aunt 
Myra. The kittens, much to their dis- 
appointment, had been banished to the 
shed, where occasional savory odors were 
wafted to them. 

‘* How good it smells !’’ mewed Betsy, 
taking long, delighted sniffs. ‘‘ Do you 
suppose we shall get any of it?”’ 

‘* Not a doubt!’’ purred the confident 
Angoras. 

But Betsy was not so sure ; and when 
the door was accidentally left ajar, she 
slipped through: Nobody saw her in the 
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happy confusion, and she might have 
remained there unnoticed, had she not 
allowed her foolish curiosity to betray her. 

Flossy was chopping the giblets in a 
wooden tray, and Aunt Myra had the 
oven door open basting the turkey. What 
a chance for Betsy! Several quick sniffs 
made her long for a taste. She raised her 
paw just as Aunt Myra was shoving the 
pan back into the oven. Poor little Betsy ! 
She didn’t know that the pan was hot — 
how should she ? 

“Seat! you naughty kitten!” ex- 
claimed Aunt Myra. And she shut the 
oven door with a bang that frightened 
poor Betsy half out of her wits. One 
bound landed her in the tray with the 
giblets. 

‘‘Why, Betsy Seabury!’ exclaimed 
Flossy, springing to her feet and upsetting 
the tray, giblets, and frightened, crying 
Betsy upon the floor. 

Another quick ‘‘Scat!’’ from Aunt 
Myra sent Betsy limping into the shed. 

The Angoras received her with dignified 
astonishment. Poor Betsy felt that she 
was in disgrace, and applied her cooling 
tongue to her wounded paw in silence. 

Presently Gwendolyn trotted over to 
the corner where the unfortunate kitten 
was trying to hide herself, anc touched 
her gently with her silky paw. Betsy 
mewed softly; whereupon Gwendolyn 
purred sympathetically, and Betsy grew 
confidential. 

**Do you think I shall get any dinner?” 
she questioned, anxiously, after she had 
finished relating the misfortunes through 
which she had passed. 

‘*You may get your dinner, but I fear 
you will not be trusted again.’”’ Van 
Alstein’s voice was deep, and more closely 
resembled a growl than a purr. 

Just then the door was thrown hur- 
riedly open. 

‘You poor little thing!’ cried F lossy, 
tenderly touching the smarting paw. 
‘* Here is a nice dinner for you; but you 
must eat it alone, because Aunt Myra 
says you are not to be trusted.’’ 

Gwendolyn and Van Alstein had 
trotted off in answer to a summons from 
the kitchen. 

Betsy thanked her mistress with a low 
mew, and ate her dinner in solitude. 

When the three kittens met again to 
talk itover, Betsy was quite humble. A 
cat that had been through such humiliat- 
ing adventures could not afford to put on 
airs, she said; and a very demure and 
well-behaved kitten, with a bandaged 
paw, allowed the traveling bag to be tied 
under her chin, several days later, without 
a struggle. 

“Tt must be because I’m only part 
Angora,’’ Betsy mused, as she thought 
regretfully of her unufortunate’§ mis- 
demeanors, curled up cosily in Flossy’s 
lap, on her homeward trip. 


Waltham, Mass. 


The Dinner that Flew Away 

**O weather-cock,’’ the turkeys said, 
Upon an autumn morning, 

** Keep good look out, and turn about, 
And mind you give us warning. 


‘* We haven't got a calendar 
To tell us of the date. 
So watch you for Thanksgiving signs 
Before it is too late.’’ 


“* Why. surely,” said the friendly bird, 
*“* ll cock my weather eye 
And tell you when the pumpkins come, 
To make the pumpkin pie.” 


Thanksgiving morn the farmer «ried: 
*“* They’ ve gone — that horrid flock. 
There’s not a bird to cook unless 
We cook the weathercock ! ”’ 


— Churchman. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Fourth Quarter Lesson IX 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1901. 
Exopus 38: 1-12. 
REV. W. O. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
THE CALL OF MOSES 
1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Certainly J will be with 
thee. — Exod. 3: 12. 


2. DATE: B.C. 1492. Brugsch and Osburn put 
the date about two hundred years later. 


3% PLACES: The land of the Midianites ; 
and particularly Mt. Horeb, in the Sinaitic 
peninsula. 


4. CONNECTION: Moses kills the Egyptian 
taskmaster and flies from Egypt. He inter- 
feres to protect the daughters of Reuel, the priest 
of Midian, who were driven from the well by 
some boorish shepherds when they came to 
water their flock. Moses is welcomed by Reuel 
and marries Zipporah, one of the daughters. A 
son is born to them and named Gershom 
(‘*stranger here’’). The king of Egypt dies, 
and his successor (probably Menephtah) as- 
cends the throne. The children of Israel cry 
unto God because of the bitterness of their 
bondage, and God hears them. 


56. HOME READINGS: Monday — Exod. 3: 
1-10. Tuesday — Exod. 8: 11-18. Wednesday — 
Exod.4: 1-9. Thursday — Exod. 4:10-17. Friday — 
Exod. 5:1-9. Saturday — Exod. 6:1-8. Sunday 
— Heb. 11 : 23-27. 


Il Introductory 


For eighty years the Hebrews in Egypt 
had groaned under a yoke of bondage 
which grew at length to be so crushing as 
to wring from them a cry to heaven for 
help; and for eighty years, in royal 
palace and in desert solitude, God had 
been training in secret a deliverer who 
would bring them forth with a strong 
hand. The hour had struck at last. ‘‘ God 
remembered His covenant.’ After a 
silence of two hundred years He revealed 
Himself to the chosen liberator of His peo- 
ple. As Moses led his flock one day 
across the desert to the rugged, desolate re- 
gion bristling with granite crags and 
seamed with gloomy gorges, amid which 
towered Horeb, known long after as ‘“‘ the 
mount of God,’’ his eye caught the sud- 
den gleam of fire m a bush of dwarf 
acacia. As he gazed he noticed that 
though thorns and leaves were wrapped 
in ruddy flame, neither thorn nor leaf of 
this combustible shrub was shriveled or 
consumed. Attracted more closely by 
this marvel, he turned aside to view this 
“ great sight; ’’ but his approaching steps 
were arrested by a voice out of the midst 
of the bush calling him by name, and 
bidding him not to draw nigh further, but 
to remove his sandals, for the ground on 
which he stood was ‘‘ holy.’”’ Then the 
Speaker, after announcing Himself as 
‘* the God of thy fathers, the God of Abra- 
ham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob,’”’ de- 
clared that He had seen the affliction of 
His people in Egypt and was touched by 
their sorrows, and had come down to de- 
liver them and bring them to the land of 
promise. He then informed Moses that 
He had chosen him to be His messenger 
to Pharaoh and to lead His people forth. 
Moses pleaded, first, his un worthiness for 
this high mission, but his plea was met by 
the assurance that God would go with 
him, and by the promise that on this very 
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mountain the people now held in thral- 
dom should worship God. Moses’ second 
difficulty was that his enslaved country- 
men were so degraded and corrupted by 
the surrounding idolatry, and so many 
years had elapsed since God had appeared 
to them, that they might not know who 
was meant by ‘‘ the God of their fathers.”’ 
He asked, therefore, the credentials of the 
Divine name. In reply to this God com- 
municated to Moses the august title which 
ever since has been held in profoundest 
reverence — Jehovah ; or, as it is here 
translated, ‘I AM THAT [ AM.” 
‘“*This,’’ He declared, ‘‘ is My name for- 
ever, and this is My memorial unto all 
generations.’’ 


lil Expository 


1. Moses kept (R. V., ‘‘ was keeping ’’) 
the flock. — For about forty years he had 
faithtully performed these huinble pastoral 
duties, so widely contrasting with his tor- 
mer luxurious life at the court of Pharaoh. 
Like other great leaders he was fitting for 
his work in seclusion ; he was also becom- 
ing familiar with the country through which 
his people would pass. Jethro — called, 
elsewhere, Reuel ; also Hobab. Josephus 
conjectures that Reuel was his proper name, 
and that Jethro (meaning ‘“ excellent,” or 
** pre-eminent’’) was his official title. 
Others think that Jethro was the son and 
successor of Reuel. Kather-in-law — or 
**kinsman ;” the original term isindefinite. 
Priest. — The word also means “ prince,” 
both offices being held by the head of the 
tamily in ancient times. Backside of the 
desert (R. V.,‘‘ back ot the wilderness ’”’) — 
to the west side,as, according to the He- 
brew idea, the east is the region which is 
looked upon as before a man, the west be- 
hind him, ete. Alford and others take it 
that Moses led the flock across the wilder- 
ness intervening between Jethro’s home 
aud Mount Horeb. To the mountain of 
God — so called anticipatively. Horeb -- 
aname sometimes given toa single apex, 
and sometimes to the Sinaitic range or dis- 
trict. 


In the case of those who are destined to head 
mighty moral revolutions we fiad thata period 
of seclusion and abstraction has been the 
almost uniform preparation — Elijah by the 
brook Cherith, John the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness of Judea, Moses at Horeb. Luther’s Horeb 
was the period he spent in the Augustinian con- 
vent ; Knox’s Horeb was his seventeen months 
in the French galley (Hamilton). 


2. Angel of the Lord — commonly be- 
lieved to be the Son of God anticipating 
His visible appearance in the flesh. Though 
the term ‘“‘ angel,’’ or ‘*‘ messenger,’’ is used 
in the Scriptures for a variety of imper- 
sonal agents, like wind, fire, earthquakes, 
pestilence, etc., which execute the Divine 
will, yetit isevident trom the context (verse 
6) that the ‘‘ angel ” in this transaction is 
none other than God himself. Ina flame 
of fire —a supernatural, fiery splendor, 
suggesting, possibly, the Shechinah, the 
symbol of the Divine presence. Says Mur- 
phy: *“* The primary eftect of the fame of 
fire is to consume; the secondary, to purify. 
When transferred to spiritual things, that 
which is fuel to the fire is moral evil, and 
that which remains after its work is done is 
the pure and holy (Num. 31:23). Fire, 
however, does not make pure, but merely 
leaves the pure untouched. The Lord has 
often appeared in fire.’”’?’ The bush — sup- 
posed to have been a species of thorn, or 
bramble, of the acacia family. The original 
word here (seneh) is supposed to have been 
the origin of the word Sinai. Not con- 
sumed, — This was the startling thing 
about it — a vehement flame, but powerless 
to burn what was especially combustible. 
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This bush, burning but unconsumed, is re- 
garded as a significant emblem ot the op- 
pressed people of God in Egypt, which the 
fires of affliction could not destroy. The 
same emblem has been borrowed, in mod- 
ern times, by the Scottish Church — a burn- 
ing bush with the words beneath it, Nec 
tamen consumebatur. 


The bush that lives unscathed by the lambent 
flame that winds round all its leaves and 
branches is an emblem of that which is pure 
and holy, and therefore of the true Church ot 
God inthe furnace of affliction. The lowliness 
of the shrub comports well with the seeming 
feebieness and insignificance of the people of 
God. The flame of fire corresponds with the 
fiery trial thruugh which they have had to pass 
that the lusts of the flesh, which had grown 
up in Egypt, might be consumed, and faith 
and its kindred virtues be left behind in all 
their vigor and beauty (Murpby). 


3,4. Iwill now tarn aside, — The un- 
usual spectacle arrested the attention of 
Moses and invited closer scrutiny. He for- 
got his pastoral duties tor the moment, to 
study this “ great sight.” The Lord saw 
..- God called. — Two different, distinc- 
tive names of Deity are here used — in the 
first case Jehovah (the Self-existent), and 
in the second Elohim (the Almighty). 
Their precise significance in this connec- 
tion has been variously, but not satisfacto- 
rily, explained. Moses, Moses — “ the per- 
sonal call with which the commission of 
Moses begins”? (Murphy). Here am I — 
the answer of a docile, obedient heart. 


» We are ready to say that those favored men of 
old were happy in being permitted to enjoy 
such immediate intercourse with God, but hap- 
pier are we who enjoy the full revelation of the 
precious Gospel. Whatever they heard, they 
heard not the things which have come to our 
ears. Whatever were the promises given to 
them, we are in possession of better. Whatever 
the covenant made with the fathers, a better 
one has been established with us, their spiritual 
descendants (Bush). 


5. Draw not nigh. — Let not curiosity 
bring you nearer lest you venture heedlessly 
into the sacred Presence. Put off thy shoes 
—acustom almost universal in the East to 
indicate reverent or profound feelings. The 
Eyyptians, the Greeks and the Romans 
were scrupulous in performing their sacred 
rites “* with naked feet.”” The Mohammed- 
ans observe the same rule today in their 
places of worship. Moly ground — made 
so for the time by special manifestation. 


The Small 
of the Back 


That is where some people feel 
weak all the time. 

They are likely to be despondent 
and it is not unusual to find them 
borrowing trouble as if they hadn’t 
enough already. 

The fact is their kidneys are 
weak, either naturally or because 
of sickness, exposure, worry or 
other influences. 








“T am thankful to say,” writes J. L. Camp 
bell, of Sycamore, IIl., “that Hood’s Sarsap» 
rilla has cured me. For many years I was 
troubled with backache. At times I was so 
bad I had to be helped from the bed or chair, 
I am now well and strong and free from pain.” 
What this great medicine did for him it has 
done for others. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Promises to cure and keeps the 
promise. Begin treatment with 


Hood’s today. 
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‘“The reverence due to holy places thus 
rests on God’s own command ”’ (Cook). 


6. The God of thy father — not of Am- 
ram in particular, but of his fathers or an- 
cestors generality (Acts 7: 32) ; a general ex- 
pression, with specifications following, 
namely, ** the God of Abraham,” etc. The 
God of Abraham — the ‘tiod of the cove- 
nant, whose promises were taithful. In 
Matt. 22 : 32 our Lord quotes this passage to 
show that Moses believed in the resurrec- 
tion and the tuture life. Hid his face — 
exhibiting that consciousness of sin and 
recoil trom the perfect holiness otf God 
which the purest of human kind have felt 
in seasons of special communion. Was 
afraid to look upon God — that is, upon 
the fiery revelation of His presence. 


The nations of the earth had now almost uni- 
versally forsaken the God of their first father, 
the knowledge of whom had been clearly handed 
down to them by Noab, and betaken themselves 
to other gods whom their fathers knew not,and 
who were no gods. Moses is here reminded of 
his holy ancestry, and apprised that He who 
now addresses him is the great Being who made 
heaven and earth, and created man after His 
own image (Murphy). 


7, 8 jSurely seen — Though they sus- 
pected it not, I have watched with unceasing 
vigilance. Have heard their’ cry. — 
Afflicted beyond endurance, the broken- 
hearted Israelites had called upon God at 
last. Taskmasters — oppressors; a stron- 
ger word than that rendered ‘ taskmas- 
ters”? inchap. 1. Lam come down — lan- 
guage of accommodation, to show God’s 
personal and active interest in His people’s 
cause. ‘* Whenever,’ says Bush, “ the 
Most High is said in the sacred volume to 
‘descend,’ some signal event of His prov- 
idence is uniforinly represented as follow- 
ing.” A good land and large — the equal 
ot Goshen in tertility, and sufficiently large 
tor even the rapidly-multiplying Israelites. 
Flowing with milk and honey — a pro- 
verbial and classical expression of a land 
exceptionally productive and beautiful. 
Similar expressions are found in Ovid, 
Euripides, etc. Canaanites, etc. — A gen- 
eral name, inclusive, probably, of all the 
rest. This locates: the country as the land 
promised to Abraham and his seed. 


9,10. The cry is come unto me, — It 
was so bitter and piercing that it showed 
the greatness ot their need and the urgency 
for reliet. ‘* How well do I remember see- 
ing John Brown’s Bible, well marked and 
underscored under these words of ‘ bond- 
age’ and ‘sighing’ and ‘ groaning’ and 
ot God’s * hearing,’ ‘ looking,’ and having 
‘respect unto’ ” (W. G. Griffis), I will 
send thee —a Divine commission, ftre- 
quently referred to in subsequent Scripture 
(Psa. 105: 26; Hosea 12:13; Micah 6: 4). 

Whatever hopes be bad entertained of being 
his people’s detiverer in youth and middle life 
had jlovug veen abandoned; and, humanly 
Bpeaking, nothing was more improbable than 
that the aged shepherd, grown “ slow of speech 
and of a slow tougue”’ (chap. 4:10) — his Inan- 
ners rusticized, his practical faculties rusted by 
disuse, Lis physical powers weakeued — should 
come fortu from a retirement of jtorty years’ 
duration to be a leader and king of men. Noth- 
lng less than direct supernatural interposition 
could, One may well believe, have sufliced to 
Overcome the natural vis inertia of Moses’ pres- 
ent Character and position (Rawlinson). 


ll. Who am I ?— Moses had learned 
humility in the desert. He had grown 
* meek.’ The vew Pharaoh is a stranger 
to him; his kinsfolk bad probably iorgot- 
ten bim, now that torty years bad passed 
since he leit them; tre difficulties were 
many and great; and he telt personally 
uDworthy and incompetent to undertake 
this mission ot deliverance. * The Lord 
patiently hears all these scruples, gives a 
Salisiactory explanation, and applies a com- 
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plete remedy to every difficulty, until there 
is nothing in the mind of Moses but an un- 
reasonable shrinking from an arduous and 
honorable task ’’ (Murphy). 


12, Certainly I will be with thee —a 
promise of the personal attendance of God 
himself to guide and strengthen in every 
emergency. ‘“ This promise will hereafter 
be embodied in a name — Immanuel — 
‘God with us.’ This has been the source of 
the church’s life, strength and hope in all 
ages ’’ (Bush). This shall be a(R. V.,“ the’’) 
token that I have sent thee — referring 
to the burning bush. ‘ The flaming bram- 
ble shrub was the token that He would 
bring Israel to the flaming bramble mount”’ 
(Terry). Ye shall serve God upon this 
mountain — another promise. The tents 
of the emancipated Israelites should be 
pitched upon the sides of this remote moun- 
tain chain, and God would here reveal to 
them His eternal laws. 


IV Illustrative 


is 
Far seen across the sandy wild, 
While, like a solitary child, 
He thoughtless roamed and free, 
One towering thorn was wrapped in flame; 
Bright without blaze it went and came; 
Who would not turn and see? 


Alorg the mountain-ledges green 
The scattered sheep at will may glean 
The desert’s spicy stores ; 
The while, with undivided heart, 
The shepherd talks with God apart, 
And, as he talks, adores. 
(Keble.) 
2. When God has anything great to be 

done, He is sure to raise up a suitable agent 
to do it. Paul,the apostle, was just the 
man fitted to reason with the subtle and 
accomplished Athenians, schooled as he 
was in all the syllogisms of a masterly and 
cunning philosophy ; and with the warlike 
and educated Romans, open as they were 
to the influence of demonstrative and in- 
disputable tacts. Peter was adapted to the 
Jews ; Martin Luther was fitte@® for the 
Reformation in Germany ; Knox, for the 
same in Scotland; and Ridley, Latimer 
and Cranmer for their great mission in 
England; and, at a subsequent period, 
Whitefield and Wesley tor their work ; and, 
at a still later period, Wilbertorce among 
the higher ranks, and Simeon among the 
undergraduates of Cambridge, fulfilled 
their respective and precious missions. 
And these men were prepared and fitted by 
the great Head ot the church to carry out 
the peculiar functions which they had to 
discharge (Cumming). 





THE THANKSGIVING SPIRIT 


HE grace of gratitude should never be 
wanting in a life. Its absence in a 
character is as if one of the seven colors 
were wanting ina ray of light. Yet it must 
be contessed that gratitud® is ofttimes lack- 
ing even in persons who dave many other 
excellent qualities. There are some good 
people who seem never to experience the 
teeling ot thanktulness, either toward God 
ormen. They accept every favor shown to 
them, every kindness done by whomso- 
ever, Without a word or asign of recogni- 
tion. They appear to think that they have 
a claim on all others about them, and have 
a right to whatever they receive without 
any sense of obligation. Or it may be that 
they have an inner sense of gratitude, and 
in their beart really teel thankful to those 
who perform love’s ministries tor them, 
but tail to give expression to the feeling. 
Bhey never say, “I thank you,” to any 
one, however deeply they appreciate the 
favor. This may be a somewhat better 
mood of life—gratitude kept in the heart 
and unexpressed — than the entire absence 
of gratitude. But neither mood is a worthy 
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one. The heart in which love truly livee 
responds with gratetul teeling to every 
kindly word or act, and then seeks to ex- 
press the feeling in a fitting manner. 

Many of us are altogether too chary of 
our thanks, too careless in recognizing 
what others do for us. It would seem, too, 
that this fault becomes more marked in 
proportion to the closeness of human rela- 
tionships. Many of us, who are always 
careful to thank strangers tor every tavor 
they show to us, fail almost utterly in 
speaking grateful words to the loving ones 
of our home. We need to cultivate the 
grace of gratitude toward our human 
triends, 

But there is a higher phase of the lesson 
— gratitude toward God. The beloved dis- 
ciple tells us that “he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love 
God whom he hath not seen.”’” The same is 
true of gratitude — he whois ungrateful to 
his brother whom he hath seen, is ungrate- 
ful to God whom he cannot see. But though 
no feeling of thanksgiving toward men is 
expressed, we should never fail to thank 
God tor all His mercies, for every good gift 
from Him, whosesoever hand brings it to 
us. A heart that is truly alive to God is 
sensitive to every revelation of Divine 
goodness and favor, and responds to every 
fresh kindness in new feelings of praise. 

The duty of thanksgiving is taught in 
all the Scriptures. ‘In everything give 
thanks.” Even our prayers and supplica- 
tions in which we carry to God our burdens 
and our cares, are to be made “ with 
thanksgiving.” In the time of deepest 
sorrow it is the will of God that there 
should still and ever be a song of praise in 


our heart. It may be that we can see no 
reason for thanksgiving, but by faith we 
know that even the darkest clouds bear to 
us their treasures of rain, and that what to 
the sense seem losses really are spiritual 
gains, so we should always praise God, 
though it be amid tears. 

The truth is, however, that we are so used 
to receiving mercies and favors trom God, 
they come to us in such unbroken flow, 
that we are in danger of taking them as a 
matter of course, as if nature brought them 
tous. It there were an interruption now 
and then, if some day, for example, the 
common mercies were withheld, we should 
learn better to appreciate what God is doing 
for us, and should be more gratetul to Him, 
It is a true adage — 


“ Blessings brighten as they take their flight.”’ 


Ofttimes it is only in the losing of them 
that we learn the real value to us of the 
good things we receive and enjoy. This is 
true of our triends, especially those who are 
close to us. Thereis a story ot a mother 
who had scant patience with her daughter’s 
literary efforts. The daughter died, and 
then what the mother used to call ** verses ”’ 
she now spoke of with loving pride as 
“poems.” ‘That is what death does for our 
dear ones—it changes their verses into 
pvems. The Scriptures speak of angels 
who come unawares. We do not know 
they are angels until they are gone. 

“In this dim world of clouding cares 

We rarely know, till 'wildered eyes 


See white wings lessening up the skies, 
The angels with us unawares.” 


Wellspring. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Essays Theological and Literary. By Charles 
Carroll Everett, D. D. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, : Bos- 
ton and New York. Price, $1.75. 


In the twelve papers brought together in 
this handsome crown octavo volume the 
maturest thought ot the late Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School on a wide variety 
ot topics is condensed. Some of them have 
appeared before, in the columns of the 
New World and the Andover Review ; they 
are worthy of this more permanent setting. 
To the reader’s eye the list of subjects 
printed in the table of contents suggests no 
connection, but the editor of the book dis- 
covers a unity of purpose and treatment in 
the successive essays that will also appear 
when the attention is called to it, and which 
contributes greatly to their value. Thus, 
in the first paper, on ‘‘ Reason in Religion,” 
the rational basis of religion in general is 
considered. Its special development under 
the Christian system is treated in two 
themes — *‘ The Historic and Ideal Christ,” 
and *“* The Distinctive Mark of Christian- 
ity.”’ In the tourth and fifth papers the 
views of Kant and Nietzsche and their “*in- 
fluence in theology ”’ are thoughttully dis- 
cussed. ‘“ Naturalism and its Results” 
and the respective parts played by “ In- 
stinct and Reason” in human thinking are 
valuable contributions to this group ot al- 
lied topics, while the chapter on ‘“ The 
Devil ” traces the history ot the personifi- 
cation of evil among different peoples, and 
fittingly closes the series. Succeeding es- 
says on Emerson’s poems, Goethe’s Faust, 
Browning’s philosophy, and ‘* Tennyson 
and Browning as Spiritual Forces,’ not 
only illustrate many otf the ideas set forth 
in the earlier papers, but constitute some 
ot the most valuable studies yet made of 
the works otf these profound thinkers. 
From a literary standpoint this volume is 
stimulating and suggestive to a high de- 
gree ; it is the rich fruitage of a rare thinker ; 
its English is well-nigh pertect. With 
many ot its theological views we express a 
trank dissent, and can only regret that a 
mind of such deep insight and lotty range 
should have tailed to perceive the equal 
glory of the Son and of the Spirit with the 
Father. 


Cardigan. A Novel. By Robert W. Chambers. 
Harper & Brothers: New York and London. 


Around a love-story ot idyllic sweetness 
and tenderness Mr. Chambers has woven, 
in this blood-stirring romance, a web of in- 
trigue, adventure and war that holds the 
mind of the reader in thrall through more 
than five hundred closely printed pages. 
“Cardigan” is one of those few modern 
stories that are likely to surprise one into 
sitting up with them until morning —- even 
as the hero of this tale sat up, in his night- 
dress, with * The Rights of Man,” until, as 
he quaintly tells us, “sunrise found me 
poring over its pages, while the candle, a 
pool o’ wax, hardened in the candle-stick 
beside me.” ‘This novel is a_ historical 
romance, the earlier chapters of which have 
to do with early American frontier life, 
and the latter with the events immediately 
preceding the Revolutionary War. It is 
written in a picturesque style, wondertully 
faithtul to the idioms of the time — the 
hero, young Michael Cardigan, being the 
narrator. All through the book there runs a 
vein ot genuinely poetical feeling and ex- 
pression, which finds its best utterance, 
perhaps, in the writer’s descriptions of na- 
ture. That portion of the story, for in- 
stance, describing Cardigan’s mission to 
the Cayuga Indians, and his life alone in 
the forest for so many idyllic weeks, is of 
really pastoral beauty, and, quite aside 
from the absorbing interest of the adven- 
tures related, is worthy to rank as litera- 
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ture ot a very fine quality. There are but 
two objections — neither of them radically 
serious — which we should make against 
the novel: First, that it is too rhapsodical 
at times ; and, secundly, that it is too much 
spun out. One does not, to be sure, notice 
the lack of condensation in the glowing 
later chapters, with the exciting story in 
full swing, but certainly the tale drags 
at the outset, and an inditterent reader 
might drop it before coming under the 
spell of its real and vital charm. When 
all is said, however, ‘‘ Cardigan” is unques- 
tionably one of the strongest of the con- 
temporary group of historical novels, and 
it has some elements of distinct literary 
quality which others of the group do not 
possess. 

The Rational Basis of Orthodoxy. By Albert 


Weston Moore, D. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Price, $1.75. 


In the preface the author says: ‘It has 
been my aim simply to trace in outline the 
course of reasoning by which, as I am con- 
vinced, what is commonly known as evan- 
gelical Christianity may be co-ordinated 
with other beliets, scientific or philosoph- 
ical, which men of education deem them- 
selves justified in confidently adopting. 
I have also forborne, tor the sake of brev- 
ity, to discuss some of the dogmas which 
would naturally be suggested by the title 
ot the book, and have limited myself to the 
consideration of those which I have con- 
ceived to be of the first importance.’’ 
Among the chapter headings are: ‘‘ The 
Rationality ot Faith,” ‘Evolution of 
Theism,” ‘The Ethical Background of 
Nature,” ‘‘ Inspiration,” and the treatment 
ot “Justification”? trom both the psycho- 
logical and practical standpoint. The main 
purpose is to show that orthodox faith is 
not necessarily a contravention or viola- 
tion of reason. 

The Sunny Side of Christianity. By Charles H. 


Parkhurst, D. D. Fleming H. Revell Co.: New York, 
Chicago and Toronto. Price, 60 cents. 


“The Sunny Side ot Christianity ’ com- 
bines the sweetness and sunniness that 
characterize the Madison Square pastor’s 
church and home life, with the vigor and 
pungency that make him such a dreaded 
toe to the corrupt rulers vi New York. He 
says what he means, and he means what he 
says, when he claims that ‘‘ Love in the 
Heart ”’ is mightier than phosphorus in the 
brain ; that love must be an experience as 
well as a theory, is a marvelous lubricant 
in the complex machinery of human lite, 
and is far the best means of knowing both 
God and man. The Revells publish the 
book in exquisite style. 

Musical Ministries in the Church, By Waldo 
Selden Pratt. Fleming H. Revell Co.: New York, 
Chicago and Toronto. Price, $1. 

Music has so much to do with religious 
exercises that this little book will attract 
attention at once. The author deals with 
religion and the art of music, hymns and 
hymn-singing, the choir, the organ and 
the organist, and the minister’s responsi- 
bility. The matter used in the book was 
originally brought together as a short series 
of lectures at McCormick (Presbyterian) 
Theological Seminary in Chicago in the 
spring of 1900 tor the benefit of candidates 
for the ministry. They retain their original 
form, and the book, therefore, treats of 
principles of thought and action rather than 
of musical technicalities. 

The Modern Funeral and its Management. By 
W.P.Hohenschuh, Trade Periodical Co. ; Chicago. 
Price, $1.50, 

Full directions for preparing the body tor 
burial and giving it a fitting interment are 
set forth in this book. The author is an 
expert, and knows how to impart his ideas 
and information to others. Numerous il- 
lustrations make everything perfectly 
clear. Fine paper is used. In addition to 
the work of the author there are contribu- 
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tions by other experts. For such a grue- 
some subject, the volume is remarkably 
interesting. 


The Fact of God, By Emory Miller. Jennings & 
Pye: Cincinnati. Price, $1.25, 


This book is in the series of ** Little Books 
on Doctrine” by these publishers, which 
have been so well received. It is a little 
gem, containing the very essence of the 
argument used to prove the existence of 
Deity. The author begins with man, and 
works upward until he has developed a 
rational conception of the principal attri- 
butes of the Divine Being. His reasoning 
rests largely on convictions already 
grounded in the mind, which he cleverly 
interprets by directing attention to several 
indisputable “ tacts” of being. It is a most 
helptul book, and is worthy of an extended 
reading. 

Last Words of Distinguished Men and Women. 


By Frederic Rowland Marvin. Fieming H. Revell 
Co.: New York, Chicago and Toroato. Price, $1.50. 


In addition to the quotations there are 
notes, in many instances, describing the 
circumstances of death, with references to 
authorities. The book is perhaps the most 
complete compilation of its kind in print. 
It is very interesting. 


The Wisdom of Passion. By Salvarona. Mystic 
River Book Uo.: Everett, Mass. 


Ministers and others who make a con- 
stant study of human nature tor the pur- 
pose of helping the weak and ignorant, 
will be deeply interested in this treatise. 
Its snb-title is, ‘‘The Motives of Human 
Nature’”’—a subject which seems to be 
strangely ignored by most writers on 
psychology. The writer takes the position 
that human conduct is governed more by 
‘passion ”’ or feeling than by reason or 
judgment, and engages in a minute analy- 
sis of the operations of the mind and heart 
in proof of his proposition. He uses the 
word “passion” in a broad sense as in- 
cluding all the appetites and desires of the 
physical nature, together with the feelings 
and emotions of the heart. One of his 
principal points is the unity of * passion.” 
He says: “It is unquestionably certain 
that the passions have a uniform efficacy 
as causes and motives. The certainty that 
men in the same circumstances and under 
the same motives will act the same way, 
and that upon this principle all of the 
complicated operations of society depend, 
is sufficient evidence of the unity of the 
human passions, or of uniform acts gov- 
erned by classes of uniform feeling.” The 
relation of the passions to will is discussed 
at length. One of the commendable tea- 
tures of the book is the clearly stated defi- 
nitions which enable the reader to at once 
recognize the vital distinction between 
the activities of the passions and the 
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operations of the mind. The book has 
been favorably received by prominent ed- 
ucators, and is worthy of the attention of 
all who desire to become better acquainted 
with the hidden springs of human con- 
duct. 

The Message of the Uollege to the Church. By 
Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody and Presidents 
William DeWitt Hyde, Arthur T. Hadley, Franklin 
Carter, George Harris, and William Jewett Tucker. 


The Pilgrim Press: Boston and Chicago. Price, 75 
cents. 


In Lent of 1901, there were delivered at 
the Old South Church in Boston addresses 
by representatives of Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Bowdoin, and Amherst 
Colleges. Under the title, ‘‘ The Message of 
the College to the Church,” these addresses 
are now published in attractive book form. 
Prof. Peabody, of Harvard, gives his im- 
pression of the type of religion that appeals 
to the thoughtful, honest college student ; 
President Hyde, of Bowdoin, describes the 
principles of selection which guide a good 
man in defining his duty ; President Had- 
ley, ot Yale, speaks of the work of the col- 
lege in developing a public conscience; 
President Carter, of Williams, makes an 
appeal for nobler home life as essential to 
the best interests of both college and 
ehurch; President Harris, of Amherst, 
points out the mutual dependence of the 
college and the church; President Tucker, 
ot Dartmouth, deals with the work of the 
college graduate in and for the church. The 
addresses have not only literary charm, 
though some of them are especially note- 
worthy in that respect, but they come from 
strong minds and great hearts, and they 
make their readers, as they made their 
hearers, not only think, but want to act. The 


volu'ne has a brief explanatory introduc. - 


tion by Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor of the 

church in which the addresses were deliv- 

ered, 

Illustrated Hints tor Health and Strenath tor 
Busy People. By Adrian Peter Svhmidt, Professor 


of Higher Physical Culture. Published by the Au- 
thor: New York. Price, $1.50. 


This handsome volume teaches brain- 
workers of both sexes, people of sedentary 
habits, and others in search of a short road 
to health and proper physical development, 
a new, simple and characteristic home sys- 
tern of higher physical culture. The purpose 
of the author is to suggest a simple plan for 
exercise in the morning, which will take 
only ten or fifteen minutes, but whose 
practical and beneficial results will more 
than repay the time thus spent. The exer- 
cises do not require any apparatus, and 
can be taken in a room large enough fora 
person to turn around in with outstretched 
arms. The book is fully illustrated by the 
author with large pen-and-ink sketches 
which clearly explain all the exercises. 
Bright Days Through the Year. a F. M. wo 


anu Mabel Humphrey. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
New York. Price, $1.20 


Children will be delighted with this book. 
It consists of a series of brightly-colored 
pictures of little people, accompanied by 
short stories relating to New Year’s Day, 
St. Valentine’s Day, April Fool’s Day, 
Fourth ot July, Christmas, and other occa- 
sions dear to the hearts of children. Tbe 
paper is of fine quality, the pictures orig- 
inal and lifelike, and the general effect 
very pleasing. 


The Seven Houses. By Hamilton Drummond. 
Frederick A. 3tokes Co.: New York. Price, $1.25. 


This is a story of feudal times, in which 
seven epochs in the life of the heroine are 
graphically described — birth, childhood, 
youth, marriage, intrigue, religion, honor, 
and rescue. The story shows the building 
up of Christian character in the heroine 
and love for the country people amidst in- 
trigues ot relatives in high position and 
the well-meant but often misdirected effort 
ot friends. The book is not flattering to 
some orders in the Roman Church. It is 
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not objectionable from a moral point of 
view. 
A Multitude of Counselors. By J. N. Larned. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston and New York. 
Price, $2. 


A varied and extensive collection of con- 
densed wisdom ot sages of all times. It 
includes Egyptian, Greek, Roman, medi- 
zeval,and modern aphorisms and proverbs, 
concise and pithy expressions of the 
world’s best judgment on the most impor- 
tant matters of human life and conduct. 
Itis very comprehensive, ranging trom the 
Kible, Buddha, and Pythagoras to Frank- 
lin and Emerson. 


The Ministry of Comfort. By Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D. D. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.: New York. Price, $1. 


“Consciousness of immortality is a 
miguty motive in life. It we think only of 
what lies in the little dusty circle about our 
feet we miss the glory tor which we were 
made. But it we realize even dimly the 
fact that we are immortal, a new mean- 
ing is given to every joy of our life, to 
every hope of our heart, to every work of 
our hands.” Thus begins Dr. Miller in the 
latest of his al ways helptul, inspiring books, 
He rarely speaks unless he has a meszage; 
and this time his message is one of comiort. 
Merely to quote a tew of the twenty-two 
chapter heads will indicate the trend of this 
book: ** Glimpses of Immortality,” “* Why 
Trouble Comes,” ‘“‘ Love in Taking Away,’’ 
‘Trouble as a Trust,” “The Eftacement of 
Self,” “The Habit ot Happiness.” The 
volume contains 300 pages, with illumi- 
nated chapter initials and priory text- 
heads. 

With Washington in the West; or, A Soldier 

Boy’s Battles iu the Wilderness. By Edward Strate- 


meyer. [llustrated by A. B. Shute. Lee & Shepard: 
Boston. Price, $1.25. 


While Washington’s Revolutionary ca- 
reer has been employed in all possible ways 
by writers, his earlier lite has received scant 
attention. Mr. Stratemeyer has woven into 
an excellent story something of Washing- 
ton’s youthful experience as a surveyor, 
leading on to the French and Indian hostil- 
ities, and the always thrilling Braddock’s 
defeat. The hero, David Morris, is the son 
ot a Virginia pioneer several years younger 
than Washington, with whom he becomes 
well acquainted, as well as with Capt. 
Lawrence Washington, the elder brother 
ot the future President, and with Lord 
Fairtax, the intimate triend of the Wash- 
ington tamily. There is plenty of military 
experience and adventure, but the story is 
not allot war. Pictures of pioneer life are 
given, scenes with friendly Indians, and 
old-time games. 


Deafness and Cheerfulness. By A. W. Jackson, 
A.M. Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Price, 75 cents. 


The author writes from 4 deep expe- 
rience. Himself a sufferer from the in- 
firmity ot deafness, he knows how to give 
expression to the feelings of all persons 
similarly afflicted. He hopes to help his 
deaf readers to accept their misfortune 
philosophically, and cultivate a feeling of 
habitual cheerfulness. He also tells the 
people with good hearing how to conduct 
themselves toward the deat so as not to 
wound their teelings. 

Gloria Deo. An Undenominational Hymnal for all 


Services of the Church. Funk & Wagnalis: New 
York. Price, $1.2». 


Its advantages are numerous. Besides 
the comprehensive selection, each hymn is 
printed directly under the music, thus pre- 
venting the dragging caused by having 
music and words widely separated. It con- 
tains chants, responses and glorias for 
choir use. The Psalter is bound in with 
the hymnal. 

The Purity and Destiny of Modern Spiritual- 


ism. By Tbomas Bartie:t Hall, Cupples & Schoen- 
hof: Boston. Price, 75 cents, 


The author is earnest and evidently sin- 
cere in the expression of his views on 
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Spiritualism. He attempts to divest this 
subject of its grossness, but, in spite of the 
refinement of his language and the convic- 
tion that he is discussing ‘‘ new truth,” the 
reader soon discovers that he is dealing 
with the same old humbug and superstition 
that has deceived the race trom the begin- 
ning. The book is good reading for preach- 
ers and other religious teachers who wish 
to become tamiliar with Spiritualistic doc- 
trines so as to be prepared to counteract 
and, if possible, destroy their effects. 

A Treatise upon Infant Baptism. By Moses 
Patten. With an Introduction by Rev. G. Freder- 
ick Wright. D. D., LU. D., Professor of the Har- 
mony of Science and Revelation. The Rumford 
Press: Concord, N. H. Price, 75 cents. 

In these days ot limited doctrinal con- 
troversy it is something of a surprise to 
receive a book dealing with the subject of 
“infant baptism.” But here it is, and we 
must say that it is a unique and interesting 
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mate. Investigate. Stock shares in all 
dividends and profits. Handsome illus- 
trated booklets of oil fields with OFFI- 
CIAL MAP, for 10 cents in stamps. 

a 
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ILLINOIS OIL BOND COMPANY 


Room 506 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
e 


Home Office, San Francisco, Calif. 





AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOME N 


For the splendidly illustrated and wonderfully popular new boc 


THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINGTON 


A MRS. GEN. JOUN A. LOGAN, It portrays the inner 

life, wonderful activities, marvels and mysteries of the Capital 

as a famous and —. privileged woman sees them. Beauti- 

fully illustrated (50 Plates) by Government consent and aid. 

Sold by agents only. Statthousand. 0 A few more 

le agents wanted, both men and women, but only one agent 

in & place. Lg hy of our agents are making $100 a month. 

Daswe to indrance for we Pay Freight, Give Creda, 
= ow ana uarantee Erclusive Ferritory.” Address 
RTMINGTON & OV., Martford, Conn. 
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book. The author’s main proposition is 
that infant baptism is one of the duties ot 
Christian parents, and that peculiar bene- 
fits to the child follow the observance of 
the sacrament. He rejects immersion as 
the only mode. The argument he makes 
is remarkably well worked out, and is 
based on reason, Scripture and history. 
As a specimen of luminous argumentation 
it is well worth reading, it for no other 
reason. Among the principal points con- 
sidered are the right of the parents and the 
church to bind their children to the service 
ot God and to impose such solemn obliga- 
tions without their consent; the right to 
administer to non-believing children a rite 
which is a symbol of a believer, and also a 
symbol of all duties, responsibilities, obli- 
gations, promises, etc., set forth in this 
theory ; and the identity of the Abrahamic 
and Christian covenants. 


The Youngest Girl in the School. By Evelyn 
Sharp, Author of “ The Making of a School Girl,” 

** Wymps,”’ etc. Illustrated by C, E. Brock. The Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 


This is an English story, dealing with the 
adventures of « motherless girl, the only 
sister of five brothers, who is sent to a 
boarding-school when about eleven years 
ot age. As the youngest girl in school she 
has many peculiar experiences, but shows 
alovable and winning disposition. It is an 
interesting book tor girls, although too 
much given to slang to be very acceptable 
to the most scrupulous parents. 

*Tilda Jane: An Orphan in Search of aHome. By 
yee Saunders. L. U, Page & Co.: Boston. Price, 
When this story appeared in the Youth’s 

Companion in serial form it was somewhat 

condensed, but in the book the omitted por- 

tions have been restored and the story 
published in its original form. By the 
courtesy of the Companion, illustrations by 

Clifford Carleton are used. Boys and girls 

will find the story one of absorbing inter- 

est. . 

High School Days at Harbortown. By Lily F. 


Wesselhoeft. Illustrated by H. C. Ireland. Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston. Price, $1.20, 


Boys and girls trom twelve to sixteen 
years of age have a peculiar love tor the 
seashore, boats, outdoor sports, and the 
various forms ot nature, and for that reason 
will enjoy this book. At Harbortown some 
ot the scholars have a summer camp, where 
they have a most enjoyable time. In her 
other books the author exhibited a rare 
knowledge ot and love tor animals, which 
again finds expression in the volume under 
consideration. 

Bez, Donia mmed veiume of ibe “Boy Donald” 
Series. Illustrated by Bertha G. Davidson. Lee & 
Shepard: Boston, Price, 75 cents, 

Boy Donald, with parrot, monkey, and 
other elements of a lively story, pleased a 
large circle ot readers last year; and now 
Boy Donald with his little triend whom he 
adopts as his “twin” cannot fail to en- 
large the circle of acquaintance. The per- 
fect naturalness of comradeship of the 
** make-believe” twins, the funny acts and 
bright sayings, and the high tone of the 
whole book and its character, commend it 
to mothers. 

A rere Ne Eee ot sagans “Tie tony ot 
China,” ete. Illustrated with eight color pictures 
exactly reproduced from original Japanese work. 
Lee & Shepard: Boston. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Van Bergen, the well-known author- 
ity on Chinese and Japanese matters, in 
this attractive volume tells the story of the 
awakening of Japan by tracing the life of a 
boy born just previous to the introduction 
ot the leaven of Western ideas —an actual 
boy, by the way, and a friend of the pres- 
ent Prime Minister Ito, who also figures in 
the book. Japanese home life is described, 
and the great change that came to Japan is 
told in connection with the growth to 
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manhood of the boy hero, The illustrations 

are reproduced in all their exact tints, and 

have in all involved a greater expense than 
any ever before placed in a book sold as an 
ordinary juvenile. No boy’s book yet pub- 

lished at so low a price will make such a 

fine present as this one. 

The Arnold Primer. By Sarah Louise Arnold. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co.: Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Large clear type, numerous illustrations, 
many of them beautifully colored, fine 
paper and attractive binding, are the points 
of merit about this primer. It was pre- 
pared by Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor 
ot schools, Boston, and joint author of 
“Stepping Stones to Literature.’”’’ The 
illustrations are by Charles J. Budd, Alice 
Barber Stephens, Alois Lunzer, and others. 


The Fireside Sphinx. By Agnes Repplier. Illus- 
trated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Price, $2. 


The author traces the history of cats 
from their first appearance on the Nile 
down to the present time. It is a charm- 
ing book, and contains much information 
besides that relating to cats. The illustra- 
tions by Miss Bonsall are exceedingly 
clever and expressive of lite and action. 


We have received a number of paper- 
bound publications bearing on subjects of 


— 
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practical interest. Among them is Tue 
PASTOR’S DIARY AND PULPIT MEMORAN- 
DUM FOR POCKET OR DEsK, from E. B. 
Treat & Co., New York (Price, 35cents). It 
consists of a collection of blanks for record- 
ing sermons, hymns, prayer-meetings, 
Bible readings, pastoral calls, etc., pertain- 
ing to the pastoral office. —— Another mer- 
itorious publication is EARLY CONVER- 
SIONS, by Rev. E. Payson Hammond, from 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., New York 
(Price, 25 cents). It isa collection of sug- 
gestions for promoting the conversion ot 
children, based largely on the experiences 
of the author. Itis packed with good illus- 
trations tor use in revival work. —— We 
have received and noted with interest three 
paper-bound booklets trom the Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, as follows: Tur 
CANDY-PULL IN THE CHURCH AND THE 
REVIVAL OF A MINISTER, by Ian Maclar- 
en; Hotness, by Rev. Oliver Addison 
Kingsbury ; and STIRRING Facts: AN Ap- 
DRESS ON CHINA, by Llewellyn James Da- 
vies. (The prices are 5, 15 and 10 cents re- 
spectively). —— Also we acknowledge the 
receipt of recent publications trom the 
American Bible Society — the Gospel ot St. 
Mark in Spanish and English, and vest- 
pocket copies of the Gospels bound sepa- 
rately, for use in colporteur work. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON: 85 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





American Traits 
By HuGo MUNSTERBERG 


A series of brilliant contrasts of social and 
litical life, character and scholarship in 
ermany and America, from a German 
oint of view. Prof. Munsterberg’s tone is 
ight and entertaining and reflects his keen 
original personality. 


{Large cr. 8vo, $1.60 net ; postpaid, $1.73] 


é 
: New Books 
: 
; 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


A Biography. By Horace E. ScuppeEr. 

This life of Lowell has been long in preparation, and will take its plave as the 
authentic biography ot itssubject. Mr. Scudder has written with the cordial co-op- 
eration of Mr. Lowell’s family, and is admirably qualified tor his task. The N. Y. 
Mail and Express says: * It is undoubtedly the great American book of the season.” 

[2 vols. Crown 8vo, $3.50 net ; postpaid, $3.79] 


The Rights of Man 
By LyMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


This study in 20th century problems treats 
nearly all the conditions and relations of 
men, with special reference to America’s 
present foreign and domestic problems. It is 
a book which will command much serious 
attention. 


[Cr. 8vo,°$1.30 net ; postpaid, $1.45) 
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The Tory Lover 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT ($1.50) 


This love story of Revolutionary times has 
been received with unqualified vraise, the 
reviewers laying special stress on its high lit- 
erary quality and its positive power and 
charm. Miss Jewett’s Paul Jones is general- 
ly conceded to be the best portrait of the real 
man that has yet appeared; and to have 
made the heroine, Mary Hamilton, the sweet 
gentlewoman she is, Octave Thanet considers 
“a triumph.” 





Our Lady Vanity 


By FLLEN OLNEY KIRK ($1.50) 


Mrs. Kirk long ago demonstrated her a 
to be accounted clever, but this novel of New 
York society displays a subtilty and justness 

of intuition which are far above mere clever- 
ness. The character drawing is admirable 
ang the narrative style natural and attract- 
ve. 


Margaret Warrener 


By ALICE BRown ($1.50) 


A novel of a phase of Bohemian life in Bos- 
ton, cheerful, bracing and optimistic in its 
outcome, though strenuous in some of its 
tones. It is Miss Brown’s longest and most 
powerful book. 


DOV VOSS FOV SSS8S 688488888 








NEW FICTION 


Within the Gates 


By ELIZABETH S. PHELPS ($1.25) 


This book may be called one of the “ Gates 
Ajar”’ series. It is in the form of a drama 
and sets forth with characteristic earnestness 
some of the maturer views of the author upon 
the mysteries of the unseen life. 


The Marrow of Tradition 
By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT ($1.50) 


This latest chapter in the great “ race prob- 
lem” in the South isa powerfully dramatic 
novel of gt ay day, anda marked ad- 
vance over Mr. Chesnutt'’s earlier successes. 
It will recall at many points “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” so great is its dramatic intensity and 
so Strong its appeal to popular sympathy. 











A Lighthouse Village 


By Louise L. SIBLEy ($1.25) 


A most original group of sketches of lifeo 
the New England coast which are not merely 
aoe a ad ~ 9 Barrie’s “ Window in 

rum _- of real life don 
sympathy and insight. ebsites 
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Dedication of Arlington St. Church, 
Nashua, N. H. 


HE dedicatory exercises of Arlington 

St. Church, Nashua, N. H., took place 

Nov. 3. At the morning service the pastor, 
Rev. Charles C. Garland, gave an interest- 
ing historic discourse, in which he traced 
the inception, growth and completion of 
the enterprise. He said, in part: In the 
spring of 1892 tbe Crown Hill class, organ- 
ized by Rev. Dr. C. W. Rowley, met suc- 
cessively with Mrs. J. N. Harmon, W. 0. 
Gaskill, and Mrs. 8S. J. Frazier. About the 
first ot November Dr. Rowley, with Joshua 
W. Hunt and Charles S. Bussell ot the Main 
St. society serving with him as a commit- 
tee, secured rooms in the upper tenement 
at 3Gillis St. Chairs were purchased by 
individuals, and a weekly service was held 
each Thursday evening. Mrs. Sadie Rus- 
sell was organist. Dr. Rowley generally 
had charge. George W. Hill, Frank Merrill 
and others assisted Dr. Rowley in a Sunday 
aiternoon service at 3. Because of crowded 
room on Gillis St. the hall at the corner of 
Arlington and Gillis Sts. was leased by the 
Main St. Church. This hall was dedicated 
Sept. 24, 1893. Among the pastors to preach 
here were Revs. Sullivan Holman, C. H. 
Farnsworth, J. E. Montgomery, Lester 
Ward, C. C. Garland, B. P. Judd, Evangel- 
ist F. P. Greenwood, of Boston, and Rev. 
Warren Applebee, of Kansas. In April, 
1896, Rev. C. C. Garland was placed in 
charge of the work by Rev. Dr. 0. S. Bake- 
tel, presiding elder. In his second year 
Rev. G. W. Norris became his presiding 
elder, and rendered most important and 
characteristic self-sacrificing help in inau- 
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church stands was bought the year before, 
In August, 1898, the foundation was put in, 
money being faithfully solicited by Mrs. 
L. L. Gaskill and Mrs. J. P. Webster. In 
the spring of 99 work was begun on the 
church, the outside was thoroughly fin- 











REV. CHARLES C. GARLAND 


ished, and the vestries dedicated Sept. 24. 

This whole enterprise has cost about 
$7,500, $6,000 of which had been raised, leav- 
ing about $2,000, which it was hoped would 
be pledged on dedication day. The edifice 
is Queen Aune in style. H.A. Holt, of 
Nashua, was the architect. The windows 














ARLINGTON ST. MECHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, NASHODA, N. H. 


guration of the new church, On the evening 
ot March 26, 1898, the Arlington St. Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was organized : Rev. 
C. C. Garland, pastor; F. C. Ames, William 
Balch, W. O. Gaskill, Ai A. Reynolds, trus- 
tees; and L. L. Gaskill and George W. Hill, 
with the trustees, constituted the board of 
stewards. The lot on which the present 


are all memorial and gift windows. The 
Epworth League gave the large circular 
window in the front, which bears the 
League cross, The upper, smaller window 
was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. E. 8. Skinner. 
The windows in the main room were given 
as follows: One by the “‘ Methodist Work- 
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Willoby ; one by the Sons ot Veterans, in 
memory of Capt. J. Q. A. Warren ; one by 
Mrs. Holman, in memory of Rey. S. Hol- 
man; one by MainSt. Epworth League; one 
hy John L. Russell, in memory ot Sadie Rus- 
sell ; one by Rev. George Norris, in memory 
ot Martha Norris ; one by W. O. Gaskill, in 
memory of Lillie W. Gaskill ; one by Mrs. 
J. P. Webster, in memory of Lizzie S. Web- 
ster. 

The auditorium, seating 375, with the 
gallery, is provided with elm and oak 
pews from the Manitowoc Seating Co. 
These pews have a golden oak finish. The 
pulpit is one of the best manufactured by 
A. B & E. L. Shaw, of Boston, and was 
given by the Knights of Malta. The three 
pulpit chairs in oak, upholstered with dark 
olive, were the gift of Mrs. B. T. Knight, of 
Portland, Me. The collection bags, match- 
ing other furnishings, were given by Rev. 
Geo. McLucas, ot Salisbury. The commun- 
ion set was the gift of Main St. Church; 
the communion table was provided by Dr. 
J. M. Durrell in memory oi his sister, Miss 
Mary Webber. The large vestry below 
seats 250; a ladies’ parlor, carpeted and 
well turnished, also serves as reception- 
room, The church is heated with a large 
hot-air furnace. The Sunday-school, Fes- 
senden (©. Ames, superintendent, has a 
membership of 150. The church member- 
ship is about 120. The new edifice is situ- 
ated on the corner ot Arlington and Haines 
Sts., having its vestry entrance on the lat- 
ter street. It is on an electric car line, 
ouly a tew steps from the railroad junction. 
The tower is yet without a bell, and the 
auditorium lacks an organ, but it is hoped 
kind triends will soon fill these wants. 

Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., of Boston, 
preached the dedicatory sermon in the 
afternoon, and was listened to with delight 
by a very large congregation. At the close 
ot the sermon he called for subscriptions, 
and $1,050 was quickly pledged. Addition- 
al pledges brought the amount up to $1,220, 
leaving only $780 to raise. The dedication 
services closed with the presentation of 
the church by F. ©. Ames, in behalf of the 
board ot trustees, after which the benedic- 
tion was pronounced. 

Mr. Garland is on his sixth year, has 
done a most successful work, and is great- 
ly beloved not only by those of his own 
church, but by the people at large in the 
city of Nashua. 





WHY DO YOU HESITATE? 


The common use of violent ¢athartics is a 
habit destructive of health and creates a 
necessity for larger and more itrequent 
doses. 

A trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine will be sent tree and prepaid 
to any reader of this publication who needs 
itand writes for it. One small dosea day 
quickly cures the most stubborn case of 
constipation or the most distressing stom- 
ach trouble, to stay cured. Its influence 
upon the liver, kidneys and bladder is 
gentle and wonderful and restores those or- 
gans to a condition of health, so that they 
perform their functions perfectly and pain- 
lessly. Pertect health and vigor is soon es- 
tablished by a little of this wonderful cura- 
tive tonic. 

Any reader of Z1on’s HERALD way prove 
this remarkable remedy without expense 
by writing to Vernal Remedy Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. They will send a bottle free 
toall who write torit. It quickly and per- 
manently cures constipation, catarrh of 
stomach, bowels and bladder, and all 
stomach, liver, kidney and bladder trou- 
bles caused by inflammation, congestion or 
vatarth. Why hesitate? Write imme- 





diately tor one bottle. You will receive i 


i prepaid. 
ers ;”? one by H. A. Wheeler; one by W. A. | promptly, free and prepalc 
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Reopening of Hubbardston Church 


HE modest and substantial repairs 
that have been made upon the Metho- 

dist Episcopal Church in Hubbardston, at 
an expense ot $2,100, during the last twelve 
months, were completed Saturday evening, 
Oct. 26. On the following morning at9.l5a 
quarterly conference was held, in which 
the members seemed to be “of one heart 
and of one mind,” rejoicing over their 
victories and expressing great willingness 
to bear their part of the added responsibility 
in meeting the claims of the church. A 
love-teast tollowed, in which twenty five of 
the thirty-one people present bore testi- 


mony to the saving and keeping power of 
God. Unity, joy and love seemed to be the 
only spirit manifested. Three of the mem- 
bers of the first class that convened more 
than sixty years ago,and several others 
who united with the church soon after, and 
the widow and a daughter (Mrs. Fred 
Coffin) ot Rev. John Smith, a former pastor, 
were present that morning, when Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Mansfie)d preached the dedication 
sermon from Rev. 3: 12, taking as a topic, 
“The Overcomer.’”? Dr. Mansfield empha- 
sized the need of each person overcoming 
temptation, the spirit of the world, and the 
unbeliet of the world. In the evening a 
Harvest and Rally Day concert was given 
by the Sunday-school. 

This Sabbath was only one oft a series of 
blessed days at. the Hubbardston Church. 
The jollification service on Monday even- 
ing was a great success. The ladies served 
supper to about two hundred people, atter 
which there was singing, remarks by Rev. 
H. L. Hitchcock ot the Congregational 
Church, Rev. Joseph Seaton ot the Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. Geo. A. Cook et the 
Methodist Church in Winchendon, and by 
the pastor, Rev. H.G. Butler. Mr. H. P. 
Smart, in behalf of the committee on re- 
pairs, made the following report: ‘ Here is 
the church repaired. It speaks for itself.” 
One ot the ladies present said she could sum 
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it all up in one word, “ Work.” The pastor 
read communications from the tollowing 
former pastors: Revs. N. H. Martin, Chas. 
H. Vinton, W. E. Dwigbt, Wm. Silver- 


thorne, Wm. Ferguson, Wesley Wiggin, 
Wm. Reeves, Charles Nicklin, and Increase | 


Bigelow, the latter of whom wrote his 
letter only two days before he passed into 
glory. Ata late hour, after the people had 


looked over the church trom vestry to | 


tower, they departed in peace and joy, 


many of them who were not of ourldenomi- | 
nation saying, ‘‘ God bless the Methodists!” | 


One of the most pleasing features con- 
nected with this “feast of tabernacles”’ 
was, that although the people were exceed- 





REV. H. G. BUTLER AND FAMILY 


ingly wearied because of the extra work 
during repairs and at Monday night’s 
gathering, they were present in goodly 
numbers at the special services during the 
remainder of the week, at which Revs. 
Geo. A. Cook, F. H. Wheeler, P. R. Stratton 
and the pastor preached. Eighteen people 
were present at the early Sunday morning 
prayer- meeting the Sabbath following, and 
a large audience at the more public service 
when the pastor preached a historical 
sermon, 

Methodist services were held in Hub- 
bardston for the first time in 1838 by Rev. 
Benj. Paine, of Princeton, who in the fall 
ot the same year organized the church. In 
the spring of 1839, Rev. Joseph Whitman, 
Jr., was appointed preacher in charge. 
During his pastorate of two years there 
was a great revival, and 152 people joined 
the vhurch on probation. Several ot the 
pastors since have reported from twenty to 
seventy-five converts during their respec- 
tive pastorates of one or two years. So 
largely attended were the early Methodist 
services at a hallin the Star Hotel and in 
the fields, and so great was the enthusiasm 
and appreciation of the converts for what 
God had done for their souls, that as a 
thank-offerirg to their Heavenly Father 
they built a church edifice which was dedi- 
cated Sept. 25, 1840. The building was en- 
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| larged and extensively repaired during the 
| pastorate of Rev. Increase Bigelow (’66-’67). 
| Improvements were also made when Rev. 
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extra sweet toned 
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| After all, the most important thing about 
an organ is its tone. 

| The case may be handsome or not; the 
| price may be high or low;—but 7 the tone 
zs cheap it is a bad bargain. 

Epworth organs have that sweet, rich 
musical tone which the fine old-time organs 
| used to have, before cheap methods of 
organ-making came in vogue. 

The old-fashioned method of tuning and 
‘voicing’ is after all the best method, 
even if it is a little slow, 

Every little reed-tongue in the Epworth 
is carefully voiced by an old-time expert. 
It is interesting to watch him put that 
curious little bend in the tongue of each 
reed. He is so painstaking with it, you 
might think him a hair splitter or acrank. 
The truth is, he is an enthusiast on the 
subject of fine-tone-quality. 

For twenty years this expert has devoted 
all his time to this one branch, and its just 
his peculiar little bend in the reeds which 
gives the Epworth its remarkable purity 
and richness of tone. 

There are many other good points about the 
Epworth Organs. 

Our catalogue explains how to order on trial, at 
the factory price, saving dealers’ profits. You can 
pay after you are perfectly satisfied;—cash or 
payments. 


Write for catalogue to-day. 


Witirams Orcan & Prano Company 
Methodist Book Concern Building 
57 Washington St. Chicago. 


AARON R. GAY & CO 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 

122 State St. BOSTON 


Zion’s Herald 


Founded, 1823 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.5C 


Single Copies, 5 Cents. 

THE DATES onthe paper following the name 
of the subscriber shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continued un- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received it is supy-used the subscrib- 
er desires the paper coutinued. 

SUBSCRIBERS writing on business si.ould give 
the name of the post-office to which the pa- 
per has been sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if used, shoulda 
be drawn on some bank in Boston, New 
York or Chicago. 


| RECEIPT. If this is desired, send a stamp wher 
| 











remitting. 


| FOR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST MED -- 
UMS that can be employed for New ENG- 
LAND. Itreaches weekly 17,500 families, Ada. 
vertising rates sent on application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters on business should be addressed 
GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bremfield St., Beston. 
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W. EK. Dwight (’78-’79) and Rev. Wm. Mar- 
ble (’82, 83, 84) were preachers in charge. 
For some time the church has felt the 
need of renovating its edifice throughout. 
Improvements were finally begun and well 
under way during the close of Rev. Charles 
Nicklin’s pastorate. A lack of money 
seemed to be all that was necessary to en- 
able the committee on repairs to plan for 
an entire overhauling. Such a change has 
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green, new red cushions, and a new altar- 
rail add tothe comtort and beauty of the 
house of God. The ceiling of the vestry 
has been newly plastered and the room 
fittingly painted and papered. The space 
occupied by the old kitchen, parlor and 
stairs has been added to the vestry, and a 
new parlor and kitchen made out of the 
opposite end of the vestry. Very great 
credit is due the pastor, Rev. H. G. Butler, 
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been considered and accomplished. Be- 
cause of the phenomenal work of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, the self-sacrificing 
spirit of many of the people in their gifts of 
money and labor, and by the help of the 
Church Aid from a portion of the district, 
it is expected that by the next Annual 
Conference not more than $300 will remain 
unpaid. 

The improvements of 1900 and 1901 may 
be summed up as follows: The foundation 
ot the edifice has been strengthened, the 
roof shingled, the old cupola removed, and 
a neat tower built from the ground on the 
east corner facing Main St. The main 
entrance to the vestry and auditorium now 
leads out of an entryin the base of the 
tower where there are double doors. 
Memorial windows replace the old ones in 
the body of the church. These were pre- 
sented by friends to perpetuate the memory 
ot Samuel K. Savage, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Hartwell, Frances E. Hayes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Prentiss, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Clark, and Mary M. Smart. Stained-glass 
windows ot a similar pattern to the meimo- 
rial were given by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin H. Clark, and 
Helen Lee Hale, and a beautiful window in 
three sections for the tront of the church by 
the Epworth League. The vestry, audi- 
torium and hallways have been renovated 
throughout. Light green paint and car- 
tridge paper, with appropriate trimmings 
tor each, and figured paper for the ceiling, 
give the auditorium, side-room and tront 
hall and stairway a very cheerful appear- 
ance. A dainty-figured carpet of dark 





for the able and successtul manner in 
which he has conducted this enterprise. 





A Striking Dedication 


HE tollowing prayer takes the place of 
a dedication in Henry Van Dyke’s 
new book, *“ The Ruling Passion: ” 


A WRITER’S REQUEST OF HIS MASTER 


Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor 
tell a story without a meaning. Make me re- 
spect my material so much that I dare not 
slight my work. Help me to deal very honestly 
with words and with people because they are 
both alive. Show me that asin a river,soina 
writing, clearness is the best quality, and a lit- 
tle that is pure is worth more than much that is 
mixed. Teach me to see the local color without 
being blind to the inner light. Give me an ideal 
that will stand the strain of weaving into 
human stuff on the loom of the real. Keep me 
from caring more for books than for folks, for 
art than for life. Steady meto do my full stint 
of work as wellas lcan; and when that is done, 
stop me, pay what 

wages Thou wilt, and help me to say, 
from a quiet heart, 
a grateful 
AMEN. 





Mellin’s Food is not a medicine, but it is 
so perfect an infant’s food, and has done so 
much and so great good all over the world 
that it has won a deservedly high place in 
medical opinion. It is prescribed by phy- 
sicians everywhere and is constantly 
praised by mothers, proud of their healthy, 
happy children. 
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Formal Opening of Swedish Tab- 
ernacle, Springfield 


The formal opening of the Swedish Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Springfield, which is to be 
known as the Swedish Tabernacle, occurred 
Sunday, Nov. 8. The building was profusely 
decorated with palms and flowers, and draped 
with American and Swedish flags. The morn- 
ing services were in Swedish. At 10 o'clock a 
prayer-meeting was conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. Charles Paulson. At 10.30 Rev. C. J. Wi- 
gren, of Providence, presiding elder of the 
Worcester District of the Eastern Swedish Con- 
ference, preached from 1 Kings 9: 3: “* And the 
Lord said unto him, I have heard thy prayer 
and thy supplication, that thou hast made be- 
fore me; I have ballowed this house which 
thou hast built to put my name there forever ; 
and mine eyes ard mine heart shall be there 
perpetually.”’ His theme was, “ God Dwelling 
among Men.” He said, in part: We are hereto 
dedicate this house of worship to Almighty 
God, and we must also dedicate ourselves to 
Him. This tabernacle is not a place of human 
habitation, of business and temporal affairs, 
but a house of and forGod. It is to be admired, 
not for its architectural beauty, but as a dwell- 
ing-place of our God. He bas promised His 
presence and blessing in the conversion of sin- 
ners and thé ‘e@ffication and sanctification of 
believers. The work of our hands is not selfish, 
as we are building for the future — monuments 
for those who come after us. It is here that our 
children are to meet and worship God. 

At the close of the preacbing service a short 
session of the Sunday-schoo!l was held, after 
which lunch was served in the social room to 
members and friends who had come from a dis- 
tance. 

The afternoon service was in English, and 
was held at 3o’clock. The pastor, Rev. Charles 
Paulson, presided and gave a brief address of 
welcome. Rev. A. C. Skinner, pastor of Trinity 
Church, bore the greetings of his church, re- 
marking that the Swedish Church is one of the 
daughters of Trinity, and congratulated the pas- 
tor and his people upon the success of tbe en- 
terprise. Rev. C. E. Spaulding, pastor of Grace 
Church, preached a brief sermon from Acts 
9:26: “ And the disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch.” He defined theterm “Chris- 
tians’’ as students of Christ. Rev. George W. 
Quick, pastor of the Highland Baptist Church, 
made a felicitous address. Rey. W. E. Vander- 





COFFEE COMPLEXION 


Many Ladies have Poor Complexions 
from Coffee 


** Cotfee caused dark colored blotches on 
my face and body. I had been drinking it 
tor a long while and these blotches gradual- 
ly appeared, until finally they became 
permanent and were about as dark as coffee 
itself. 

**T tormerly had as fine a complexion as 
one could ask for. 

“When I became convinced that coffee 
was the cause of ny trouble, I changed and 
took to using Postum Cereal Food Coffee, 
and as I made it well, according to direc- 
tions, I liked it very much, and have since 
that time used it entirely in place of 
coftee. 

“Tam thanktul tosay Tam not nervous 
any more,as I was when I was drinking 
cotlee, and ny complexion is now as fair 
and good as it was years ago. Itis very 
plain that the coffee caused the trouble. 
Please omit my name from public print.” 
Mrs. , 2081 Ogden Ave., Chieago, Ill. 
The name of this lady can be given by the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Most bad complexions are caused by 
some disturbance of the stomach, and coffee 
is the greatest disturber of digestion 


known, Almost any woman can have a 
fair complexion it she will leave oft coffee 
and use Postum Food Coffee and nutri 
tious, healthy tood in proper quantity. The 
food coffee turnishes vertain parts of the 
natural grains trom the field that nature 
uses to rebuild the vervous system, and 
when that is in good condition, one can de- 
pend upon a good complexion as well asa 
general healthy condition of the body. 
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mark, pastor of St. James’ Church, referred to 
the two flags — that of America aud sweden — 
that were ‘wined together in the cathedral 
window of h> Caber»acle. > 

After the service the congregation was invited 
to luncheon, which was furnished by the ladies 
of the church. 

Rev. Hilmer Larson preached the sermon at 





REV. CHARLES PAULSON 


the evening service, and Presiding Elder 
Wigren conducted an after service. 

The services were concluded with a banquet 
held in the Tabernacle, Monday evening. Nov. 
4. Thesocial room was prettily decorated with 
American and Swedish flags and flowers. After 
the banquet the company adjourned to the au- 
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field was organized in Trinity Church vestry, 
June 4, 1893, with 12 meinvers, ten of whom had 
previously belonged to Trinity Church. Rev. 
S. L. Carlander, a missionary who happened to 
be in Springfield, was the organizer. Rev. Will- 
iam Rice presided at the meeting. The fund for 
the new church was started in 1899, and the 
corner-stone was laid June lof this year. The 
lot on which the church stands on Bay St., near 
Pleasant, cost $8,000, and the church cost $6,000 
more It will not be dedicated until it is free 
from debt. 

The church is an attractive wooden building, 
with an auditorium that will seat about 150. 
The design is such that the ladies’ parlor and 
class-room can be opened into the auditorium 
by means of sliding doors, so the seating capac- 
ity can be increased to about 250. The pastor’s 
study is also on the main floor. Below isa 
vestry which will be used for Sunday-school 
purposes and asa social room. The building is 
modern in all its appointments, heated by 
steam. The windowsin the auditorium are of 
opalescent stained glass, provided by Hutchin- 
son & Murphy, of Boston. Each one is made 
with an emblem and averse of Scripture in- 
scribed in Swedish. The pews are those taken 
from the old State St. Churcb and remade to fit 
this building. Only about one-half of the lot is 
occupied by the church, the balance being re- 
served for the parsonage. 

The building committee consisted of the fol- 
lowing persons: Alfred Johnson, Bradley D. 
Rising. Sven Ackerman, and Rev. Charles Paul- 
son. Mr. Lucius L. Bridge was the architect, 
and Mr. George W. Lyman the contractor. To 
these persons belongs much credit for bringing 
this enterprise to a successful issue. The pastor 
especially has labored indefatigably in solicit- 
ing funds and advancing tbe undertaking in 
various ways, and to him, as alsoto the gener- 
ous givers, many hearts are turned in grati- 
tude. 
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ditorium, where post-prandial speeches were 
given, Rev. Hilmer Larson first singing two 
solos. Mr. Bradiey LD. Rising, treasurer of the 
board of trustees, gave a financial statement, 
showing that a debt of $1,500 remains upon the 
property. Then followed short addresses’ by 
Rev. Charles Paulson, the pastor, Rev. Dr. C.F. 
Riceof Wesiey Church, Rey. C. BE. Spaulding of 
Grace Church, Rev. Dr. J. O. Knowles, and Kev. 
C. J. Wigren, closing with a prayer by Rev. 
W.E Vandermark of St, James’. 

The first Swedish Metuodist Church of Spring- 


The church at present has a membership of 
over 50, with 35 or 40 attendants at the Sunday- 
School. The pastors who have served the 
chureh are: Kev. Hilmer Larson, two years ; 
Kev. Peter Frost, two vears; Kev. Otto Ander- 
fon, one year; und Kev. Charlies Paulson, who 
is in the fourth year of bis pastorate. 


Is Your Brain Tired? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. Y. S. TROYER, Memphis, Tenn., says: 
“It recuperates the brain and enables one to 
think and act.”” Makes exertion eusy. 
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TRE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Church Histories. — We are generally very 
eareless about preserving the history of our 
cburches. For years an effort has been made to 
collect sketches from the various churches in 
the Conference, but many have not responded. 
There are old people who are full of facts of the 
olden times, and if they would only put them 
into writing, that they may be had for use in 
the future, it would greatly aid the historian. 
So much interest was awakened at the Bristol 
meeting that one brother offered his services, if 
the facts coald be brought to band,in writing 
up bistory. With what is already in the hands 
of the Conference historian, and what ought to 
be secured speedily, we ought to baye a history 
of New Hampshire Methodism that will be full 
of interest. 

Jesse Lee on Boston Common and the Bristol 
centennial were linked quite closely together. 
Mrs. Otis Cole’s grandmother, ;then a girl, 
walked from Danvers to Boston and heard Lee 
preach on Boston Common. She was thereby 
led to a Christian life and became a lifelong 
Methodist. 


Bow and Bow Mills. —The pastor, Rev. H. 
Candler, is diligently pushing his work. The 
finances at the Mills are in good condition, but 
not at the other point. The week-evening prayer- 
meeting at the school-bouse is well attended and 
interesting. 


Franklin, Falls. — Owing tothe closing of one 
of the mills, causing a change of residence of 
quite a number of people, the finances are not 
in so good condition as a year ago. The finance 
committee are faithfully grappling the situa- 
tion and expect to master it. Rey. C. U. Dun- 
ning is able for duty each Sabbath and preaches 
with much vigor. He looks carefully after all 
the details of the work, and nothing escapes his 
attention. 


Ashland. — A fair recently held netted the 
church nearly $200. During the second evening 
the pastor called the trustees to the front, and 
the president of the board, Mr. Daniel C. Hill, 
who bas been a generous benefactor of the 
church, read a note for one hundred dollars 
which he held against the church, then applied 
a lighted match to it and burned it to ashes, 
thus canceling a portion of the debt. This now 
reduces it to about $275. A splendid work for 
this church in a few years’ time! Tbe pagtor, 
Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, is as aggressive as ever. 


Concord, Baker Memorial. — Congregations 
are on the increase. There is a steady growth 
in the finances. Each month has been an in- 
crease Over the preceding one. This is very en- 
couraging. Rev. E. C. Strout is making a fine 
impression, not only on his own churches, but 
on the city. 


Laconia, First.— Happy! That states it for 
pastor and people, Dr. Hills expresses himself as 
delighted with his church, and they are equally 
delighted with him. He is carefully looking 
after every part of the work. The finances are 
$51 ahead of ihe same time a yearago. New 
faces are seen in the congregation. Aliare full 
of hope. 

East Tilton.— The little company of women 
who still remain feel that nothing can be done 
to revive the interest bere, and that sooner or 
later it will be wise to dispose of the property 
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Many Soapless 

Powders mas- 

qverading as 
Soap Powders. 
Either they pos- 
sess little cleans- 


ing power, or 
are merely 
chemicals. 
PEARLINE is 
a true soap wder,=built on 
soap with other things added, 
that double its effectiveness. 
PEARLINE is improved 
soap,—soap with more work- 
ing power, more economy. 655 
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Bakes Twelve 
Dies At Once 


The Glenwood Home Grand range 
with asbestos 1 ned oven, and two 
oven shelves, bakes three rows of food 
evenly atonce, The asbestos Lining 


triples baking capacity and saves coal, 
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“Makes Cooking Easy’ 


GLENWOOD 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 











SELLING FOR ONLY $12 





When we talk of a Quartered Oak 8-foot 
Dining Table, with fluted legs, selling for only 
$12, it is but natural that some persons should 


rub their eyes and ask how it can be done. 


It is certainly a novel experience to us, after 


selling fluted leg tables for $40 and $50 for the Eas 


last quarter century, to suddenly find ourselves 
offering such a table at $12. But there is one 
thing certain, we shall have no difficulty in 
selling all we can get together. The greatest 
difficulty will be to get enough to satisfy the de- 


mand. 


The top measures 42 inches square and has 
a carved box frame. The legs are very grace- 





ful ; they are fluted their entire length, terminating in flat fluted feet, with semi-con- 


cealed casters. 


And the price of the table, vomplete, is only $12, remember. 





Paine Furniture Co 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 








and they join somewhere else. There is room 
for only one church in the place, and, on the 
principle of the sarvival of the fittest, ours is 
not the “ fittest.’ 


Tilton. — The return of Rev. William Warren 
from his visit to England was bailed with de- 
light by his people here. They gave him a cor- 
dial reception. A few evenings ago the boys of 
his Sunday-schovul class surprised him on his 
forty-first birthday, spending a pleasant even- 
ing and bringing him a present. The work goes 
wellin the church. Several members have died 
recently. This Conference year two of the offi- 
cial board have passed away — W. T. Cass and 
G. W. Knowles — both of whom are greatly 
missed. The Seminary is crowded, about 170 
students being in attendance — the largest num- 
ber in more than thirty years. Already there 
are applications for next year. This is certain- 
ly encouraging. The tide has turned; let us 
hope it may not recede. 


Miian. — For three months the church in this 
place has been undergoing repairs. The pas- 
tor, Rev. A. W. Frye, has long urged the neces- 
sity of improving the Lord's house, but not un- 
til this spring did he succeed in persuading the 
people to attempt it. They have done it finely, 
and now the work is nearing completion. The 
entire expense will be between $1,500 and $2,000, 
and it is hoped to have it all paid within a few 
weeks, or at least reduced to not over $100 or 
$200. They have dug acellar and put in one of 
the best furnaces to be had, and built a new 
chimney. The entire expense of the furnace 
was borne by Mr. York, a man interested in, 
but not a member of, the church. The walls 


and ceiling have been covered with steel and 
beautifully tinted, the work being done by the 
Penn Metal Ceiling Company. The old gallery 
has been doubled in size, the front closed, and 
now they will have a very neat vestry. A plat- 
form bas been built at the side of the pulpit for 
the choir, and the pews have all been newly 
painted and varnished. It will be one of the 
neatest audience-rooms in the north country. 
They will soon be ready for the reopening 
service. 

Concord, First Church. — Good congregations 
hear the Word. The work moves on pleasantly, 
but not so aggressively as the pastor desires. A 
spiritual uplift is anticipated. Rev. Joseph 
Simpson is pastor. 


West Milan.— No pastor is more deeply in- 
terested in his work than Rev. E. J. Canfield. 
All that prayer and labor can do he is faith- 
fully doing to build up the kingdom of God 
here. He catches occasional glimpses of sun- 
shine through the clouds. Rev. 8S. E. Quimby 
has been aiding in revival work for a week, and 
some good work was done. The pastor means 
to continue, and believes that God will hear 
prayer. It looks as if almost everybody here 
needed to be converted. Let us join our prayers 
for a thorough work of grace over this north 
land. 

Stratford. —This place weakens in its finan 
cial support by the removal of some of the 
ablest givers, who have gone to the larger 
towns. This is the case with many of our 
country charges—they are feeders for the 
larger places. As a result, finances are much 
behind, but will probably be brought up in 
large part, at least, before Conference. The 
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pastor still goes to the east part of the town 
when a good congregation gathers each Sunday 
afternoon and a Sunday school is held. Rev. 
J. H. Vincent is pastor. 


Groveton. — Special services are in progress. 
Those who attend are helped, but there is a lack 
of interest with many. The pastor, Rev. H. F. 
Quimby, is doing faithful service, and plans to 
hold on until there is victory. 


Landajf and Lyman.— Rev. Willis Holmes 
has been in revival work continuously for nine 
weeks, and the end is not yet in view. Asa 
result, he has baptized 13, and there are more to 
follow. A new chimney has been built on the 
the Landaff church. 


Lisbon. —This place has suffered by a disas- 
trous fire that has burned up much of the busi- 
ness part of the village. It is a hard blow, but 
the enterprise of the place will not allow 
things to remain in ashes. Some of our official 
members were sufferers. B. 





7 
Manchester District 


Chesterfield and Spvofford.— All the reports 
show aspirit of unity and hopefulness. Both 
these churches have suffered from removals 
and deaths of several families who were among 
the best workers. Rev. N. Fisk is planning to 
hold special services in the near future 


Manchester, Trinity Church. — Sunday, Nov. 3, 
Rev. C. N. Tilton baptized 2 persons, received 4 
into full connection from probation, and 2 by 
letter. The largest Sunday-scbool in the his- 
tory of this society was beld the first Sunday ot 
the month, with 160 present. We hope to make 
another payment of $1,000 on the debt soon. 
More than 60, on Nov. 3, attended the Junior 
League, of which Mrs. Tilton has charge. 


Manchester, St. Jean's. — The French Mission 
in Manchester is prospering and is full of hope. 
Rev. E. J. Palisoul, the first Sunday in Novem- 
ber, received 2 on probation and 1 in o full con- 
nection, all former members of the Romish 
Church. 


Westport.— This church is active in good 
works. Recently the members and friends gave 
the superintendent of the Sund+y-school, Mr. 
L. J. Crouch, and wife a genuine surprise in 
visiting them and presenting them a beautiful 
Morris chair. Mr. Crouch has been a leader in 
this church aad Sunday-school for years, and is 
very much appreciated. There is a good active 
League in this little society. Cc. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. Luther Freeman 
gave an account of his trip to California and ex- 
hibited many interesting views. It was a very 
enjoyable treat to the eleven present. The 
usual dinner was omitted. 


Saco. — Kev. J. T. Crosby is getting a firm hold 
on the work here. The Sunday-school has been 
graded. A large children’s class, under the 
leadership of Miss Elsie Shepherd, is doing 
good work. The Epworth League secured one 
of the banners given by the Zpworth Herald tor 
increased subscription lists. There is a model 
class-leader here who looks after his absent 
members, planning to see every member oncea 
month. A new carpet has been laid in the 
church and other needed repairs made, largely 
through the efforts of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
Recently 6 have been received into the church 
on probation and 4 by letter. 


Old Orchard and Saco Ferry. — Tne pastor, 
Rev. H. A. Clifford, reports a prosperous sum- 
mer. Congregations have been large — on some 
Sabbaths too many for the church. The Sunday- 
school has been kept together, and is now larger 
thanever. The financial results of the summer 
experiment are also very encouraging. ‘l'bere 
are hundreds of people here who prefer to wor- 
ship God in a church at least ouce on the Sab- 
bath, rather than to attend conventions all day. 
The new pipe organ presented by Mrs. Plum- 
mer is a great help in the services. Fifty new 
books have been added to the library. The 
Epworth League, under the efficient presidency 
of Mrs. Fernald, conducts monthly literary 
socials which are of great value to the young 
people. Recently the pastor’s wife entertained 
all the members of the official board at the 
parsonage, and all were present with their 
wives, or husbands. At Saco Ferry there is 
considerable religious interest. Some of the 
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Sabbath evening meetings have been led by 
workers from the Biddeford Church. 


Clark Memorial, Portland. — Rev. C. A. Ter- 
hune is emphasizing revival work, making 
preparation for extra meetings. During this 
Conference year 7 persons have been received 
on probation, 7 into full membership, and 4 by 
letter. The social meetings are well attended 
and show deepening interest in suul-saving and 
spiritual growth. 


Education Day. — Oct. 20 was set apart by the 
Annual Conference as Education Day. The 
followlng churches report its observance by a 
sermon or collection, or both: Chestnut Street, 
Congress Street, Pine Street, Ogunquit, South 
Portland (People’s Church), West Scarboro, and 
Goodwin’s Mills. Chestnut Street has raised 
over a thousand dollars this year for the Thank- 
Offering Fund. Dr. Barker, of Boston Univer- 
sity, gave excellent addresses at this church 
and at Congress Street. We nope to be able to 
report other churches later. mn Oo TF. 





Augusta District 


East Livermore and Fayette.— It was our 
pleasure to be with this people from Friday 
evening over the Sabbath, Oct. 25-27, holding 
an old-fashioned quarterly meeting service, 
including the love-feast and communion. It 
was surely a refreshing time and a joyous 
occasion. It reminded the fathers and mothers 
in Israel ofthe quarterly meetings of the long 
ago, When the people came in from the region 
round about. Testimonies were given by the 
aged who began a Christian life fifty years ago. 
It was good to see an old man stand up inthe 
love-feast, so blind taat he could not see his 
next neighbor in the pew, and relate his Chris- 
tian experience of half a century. Though blind, 
he bas spiritual eyes which see things beyond, 
while looking through the telescope of faith. 
Mr. Swift is a physical sufferer besides being 
deprived of his sight, but a wonderfully happy 
man. Heisrichin faith. This charge and its 
interests are well looked after by one of our 
youngest preachers, Rev. F. 0. Winslow, tbis 
being his first pastoral work. The people are 
so pleased with him that they are already talk- 
ing bim up for another vear. On this country 
charge he bas made up to date 175 pastoral 
visits. His congregations are good, and reli- 
gious interest is on the up-grade. Soon after 
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his coming last spring his horse died, but the 
people rallied to his aid, raised money, and 
bought him another. On Sept. 4 he took to 
himself a wife in the personof Miss Fiorence 
G. Marr, of Bath and all affirm that he hasa 
helpmate indeed. The people gave them a 
royal reception and many valuable presents. 
The parsonage has been painted and papered 
inside,and the church at North Fayette has 
beep shingled. The people are very generous 
and helpful to the pastor and his wife. All is 
moving pleasantly and well. We expect to 
hear of the salvation of many souls before next 
Conference. 


Funeral of Dr. George D. Lindsay.— Corona 
tion day of Rev. George D. Lindsay, D. D., was 
Oct. 25, and his funeral occurred the following 
Monday at the churehin Waterville, where he 
was last pastor. The large auditorium was 
filled to the doors by those who came to pay 
their respects to their friend and former pastor. 
Allthe arrangements were under the supervi- 
sion of his successor, Rev. A. A. Lewis, and 
were in perfect taste and keeping with tke 
impressive occasion. Twenty-four ministers 
were present, and twenty-one of them sat upon 
the platform. Representatives were present 
from Portland, Gardiner, Auburn, and Bangor, 
where he had been pastor, and also Kent’s Hill 
where he had great interest and was a trustee. 
Beautiful floral pieces came from each of the 
above churches and from many personal friends. 
Probably vever in the history of Maine Metho- 
dism has one of its ministers died who had 
more friends and was more loved by all who 
knew him than Rev. George D. Lindsay, and 
none ever had more respect shown him in his 
death and burial. The decorations were all 
that could be ex pected, and the services remark- 
ably impressive. Never could better things be 
said over the dead than was said. Rev. A. A. 
Lewis gave a character sketch of Dr. Lindsay, 
and other addresses were given by Rev. E. L. 
Marsh, of the Congregational Churchof Water- 
ville, Rev. C. S. Cammings of Auburn, Rev. 
W.S. Bovard of Congress St., Portland, and Rev. 
A. S. Ladd, presiding elder of Lewiston District. 
Rev. G. R. Paimer, of Fairfield, and Rev. A. 3. 
Pottle, of South Paris, offered prayers. The 
Scriptures were read by Rev. J. B. Lapham, of 
Oakland, and ‘Rev. UC. A. Southard, presiding 
elder of Augusta District The music was fur- 
nished by a quartet, composed of Rev. Messrs. 
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Clifford, Lewis, Berry and Cashmore. The pall 
bearers were members of the Maine Conference. 
The official board of the local church, with a 
delegation from each church he had served, 
followed the body into the church and occupied 
the pews for the mourners. Interment was at 
Pine Grove Cemetery, Waterville. 


Personal.— We wish to say tothe brethren on 
the district that the Ministerial Association at 
Farmington was a grand success. Sixteen 
preachers were present. Papers were presented 
on each topic,and much interest was mani- 
fested in the discussions. The Association has 
taken on new life, and will hold its next meet- 


ing the first week in June, 1902. 
C. A. 8. 





Lewiston District 


South Paris.— Rev. A. W. Pottle’s second year 
is proving quite as pleasant and prosperous as 
the last. Large congregations attend upon his 
ministry; the Sunday-school and Epworth 
League and Junior League are doing well. Mrs. 
Pottle superintends the latter. Social meetings 
are seasons of deep interest. A fine list of new 
subscribers to ZION’S HERALD has been secured. 
Business methods are in use in the financial 
matters. The pastor has been a presiding elder, 
and he sees that this official is promptly paid. 


Norway. — Rev. B. F. Fickett and wife have 
both been seriously sick since camp-meeting. 
They speak in strong terms of the kindness of 
the people. They are so far recovered as to be 
at their work again. Both are like honey-bees 
—itis much harder for them to be stopped up 
in the hive than to be out and at work. All the 
interests of the church are moving pleasantly 
and strongly. Quite a large number have taken 
a stand on the Lord’s side this Conference year. 
It goes without saying that the interests of 
Z1iON'S HERALD are carefully looked after. 


Bolster’s Mills and South Harrison. — Bolster’s 
Mills bas been connected heretofore with Nor- 
way. It is about ten miles away. North Nor- 
way needs a part of the time of the Norway 
pastor, and Norway village and immediate 
vicinity is a large and growing field. Conse- 
quently this new circuit has been carved out. 
It promises to be a flourishing charge. Two 
young men, Messrs. Josselyn and McAlister, 
exhorters in the Norway church, have been sup- 
plying the work thissummer. A good revival 
is the fruit of their labors. A Sunday-school has 
been organized. Rev.G. W. Barber has moved 
to the charge, and he and his wife have met 
with a cordial reception. With more money 
and a few more men, more new work could be 
opened. 


Lewiston, Park Street. — Things are decidedly 
on the up-grade here. The young people have 
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ZION’S HERALD 


‘ laid a fine new carpet in the audience-room at a 


cost of $200 or more, and one-half of the amount 
has already been paid. The frescoing has been 
touched up, and new matting laid in the vesti- 
bule. This decidedly improves the material 
conditions. Great improvements have been 
made in the street since the fire nearly two 
years ago, and they are still progressing. The 
Lewiston Journal com pany is now extending its 
fine block. On the corner of Park and Pine 
Streets the new Carnegie Library building is 
goingup. This is of granite, and is to be a very 
fine structure. SHetter than this, special revival 
services have been held. Rev. C. C. Phelan has 
been his own evangelist. Miss Hall, of Rock- 
land, a fine soloist, has assisted. The interest 
has been great, and the church has at times been 
thronged. Fifteen or more have come to the 
altar seeking Christ. It is expected that the 
work will go on. 


Oxford and Weilchville. — Rev. A. A. Callaghan 
is working hard. He is attending Cobb Divin- 
ity School in Lewiston aud supplying this 
charge on the Sabrath. All the interests of the 
church are in a hopeful condition. The fi- 
nances are wellup. A fairshare of the summer 
visitors have attended our service and have ren- 
dered substantial help. The people speak 
highly of the pastor's sermons; and if the ser- 
mon we heard him preach on a recent Sunday 
isasample, we do not wonder. On Nov. 3, the 
Congregationalist and Adventist pastors, with 
some of their people, came to our church In the 
evening fora temperance rally. The presiding 
elder gave the address. Mr. Jones, with his 
large chorus choir, gives the people of Oxford 
some fine music. A. 8. L. 

W. H. M.S. — The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Societies of Lewiston District held their first 
convention in Wesley Church, Bath, Oct. 31. 
Mrs. D. E. Miller, of Brunswick, district pres- 
ident, presided. All but one of the auxiliaries 
were represented. The secretaries gave very 
encouraging reports, and excellent papers on 
various phases of the work were read. Mrs. 
E. O. Thayer cheered us by her presence, and 
gave an instructive talk on “ How shall our 
Funds be Appropriated?’’ In the evening the 
deaconesses of Portland, Miss Santa and Mrs. 
Clark, spoke very interestingly of their work. 
This first convention was a success. 

Mrs. D. B. HOLT, Sec. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


Montpelier District 


Weston. — The work in our church here seems 
to prosper. The ladies have been busy of 
late renovating the parsonage. It is surpris- 
ing whata change can be made with a few dol- 
lars’ worth of paint and paper. Some may 
question this outlay, since the pastor of this 
people, kev. O. B. Wells, still enjoys single- 
blessedness. Wait and see! 


Landgrvuve.—“pecial revival services have 
been held here by Conference Evangelist 
Cooper. Asaresult, 5 persons have been bap- 
tized and 6 taken on probation. At the com- 
munion on the Sunday following the services 
Mr. Ambrose Woodard was present. This 
brother has been a member of our church for 
seventy years, and although 92 years old, was 
able to walk a half mile to the service. His 
hearing is somewhat impaired, but his eye- 
Sight is still good. No one seemed to enjoy the 
service more than this veteran of many cam- 
paigns. 


Williamsville and Kast Dover.— Pastor Bur- 
dick, facing a problem common to our smaller 
charges, hus been casting about to see what can 
be done to interest the young people of his 
community. Perbaps he was set to thinking 
by the question of a young miss whose mother 
refused her permission to attend a gathering 
of questionable nature. She submitted, but 
said, ‘What can I go to?”’ To answer this 
question pastor and peopie have organized a 
society to hold weekly meetings. A part of the 
time will be given to literary work, and a part 
to wholesome amusements. The young people 
are to have a generous share in managing this 
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undertaking. Would it not be well for others 
todo the same? When we set up a list of pro- 
hibitions and supply nothing which is whole- 
some for our young people, no wonder they 
rebel. You would— perhaps you did. 

Woodstock. — Pastor Partridge reports work 
moving as usual. New singing books have re- 
cently been purchased for the vestry and Sun- 
day-school. 

Springsield.—Special meetings for two weeks 
have been beld here. The pastor, Rev. Isaac 
Peart, has been assisted by his brethren in the 
ministry in our own Conference, and has also 
drafted some help from acrossthe river. The 
results have not been ascertained, although 
during the progress of the services good re- 
ports were current. 


Randolph and Bethel Gilead. — Pastor Rainey 
was called upon by a hundred — more or less — 
of his parishioners on the evening of his birth- 
day. They expressed their good-will by words 
and by things more substantial which they left 
behind. This pastor is held in high esteem by 
the entire community, as is attested by his 
large congregation. Funds are now being 
raised under the leadership of the pastor for 
Shingling the church, decorating the interior, 
and providing a pew carpet, all of which is 
needed. 


Perkinsville and Amsden. — This is a prosper- 
ous year for this charge. Under the leadership 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society extensive repairs 
have been made on the interior of the church, 
including the placing of a new furnace. Not 
to be outdone, the brethren have slated one 
side of the church. On a recent Sunday 1 was 
baptized and 3 received to full membership from 
probation and 2 by letter. 


Chelsea.— Extensive repairs have been car- 
ried out here. The parsonage barn and shed 
have been built over, and the house painted. 
New windows are to be provided and a new cis- 
tern in the cellar. The church vestry is soon 
to be looked after. The money forthis purpose 
is already subscribed, and when the work is 
completed it is expected that no debt will be 
left. For this work much credit is due Rev. 
W. E. Allen, who has worked cheerfully in 
raising funds and has contributed his full share 
of manual labor also. 

Quechee.—Some weeks agoa Junior League 
was organized, and now this is followed by the 
announcement of an Epworth League. Miss 
Knapp has been holding services at Taftsville, 
where she reports good audiences. One person 
has been baptized and the work continues to 
prosper. 

Putney.— Pastor Bennett reports plans for 
Slating the parsonage at a costof $125. This 
willing people have grandly seconded the ef- 

McGranahan 
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forts of their pastor in their behalf during the 
past years, and, consequently, have continued 
to grow. 


West Fairlee and Copperfield. —Two persons 
have recently been baptized and received on 
probation by Pastor Estabrook. W. SB. N, 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting.— At the Preach- 
ers’ Meeting last Monday Prof. T. N. Carver, 
one of the professors of economics at Harvard, 
delivered an address on *“* Some Possibilities of 
Good in the Competitive System.’’ The ad- 
dress was discriminating and thoughtful, and 
dealt with a great question of the day in an il- 
luminating manner. Next Monday, Nov. 25, 
there will be a Debate: “ Resolved, That our 
Church Benevolences should be Consolidated.” 
Affirmative, Rev. EK. M. Taylor, D. D.; negative, 
Rev. R. L. Greene, D. D 





Cambridge District 


Trinity, Charlestown. — At the third quarterly 
conference Rey. Raymond F. Holway received 
a hearty and unanimous invitation to return 
for the fifth year. 


South Framingham. — On Sunday, Nov. 3, the 
pastor, Rey. L. A. Nies, received 11] into full con- 
nection from probation and 1 by letter, and 
baptized 2. The Central Circuit Preachers’ 
Meeting met at this church, Tuesday, Nov. 4, 
the ladies of the local church furnishing the 
dinner. Rey. A. Dight, of Natick, led a sym- 
posium on “The Ideal Preachers’ Meeting.” 
Rey. R. E. Bisbee’s review of a book on * Social- 
ism and the Church” stirred up much discus- 
sion. Rev. John R. Cushing reviewed a book 
on “Tramps and Tramping’”’ most acceptably. 
Rey. Fayette Nichols spoke on * The Ideal Ser- 
mon” very helpfully. A symposium on 
* Books which nave Helped my Christian Ex- 
perience ’’ closed the program for the day. 


Maynard. — The work in this church is spe- 
cially encouraging. The pastor’s salary has been 
increased $100, making it $1,000 and parsonage. 
Collections for benevolences are larger than last 
year. The attendance at all the services shows 
increase, and the Sunday-school is growing. 
Recently there have been 5 baptisms, 4 received 
on probation, and 10 in full membership. The 
fair held by the ladies under the leadership of 
the pastors wife netted $365. Of this amount 
$300 has been applied on debt of parsonage. 
Maynard is acentre for the American Woolen 
Co., and is rapidly growing. The pastor, Rev. 
W.F. Lawford, is full of work and hope. 


Lynn District 


East Boston, Saratoga St. — Rey. Charles A. 
Crane, LD. D., nas been invited by the official 
board to return for another year. Last Sunday 
night at the prayer-meeting six were converted 
— three women and three men. Ww. 





Worcester and Vicinity 


Oakdale. —On Nov.3, 3new members were 
received on probation. The missionary society 
in the Sunday-school is taking a step in ad- 
vance — they have a monthly missionary serv- 
ice. The collection in November amounted to 
$11. The Preacbers’ Meeting of Worcester and 
vicinity will te entertained here. Rev. W. J. 
Kelley and bis people will be the hosts. 

B. H. P. 


EAST MAINE. CONFERENCE 


Bucksport District 





Machias. — Tbe pastor, Key. I. H. W. Wharff, 
has been kindly received, and is earnest in bis 
efforts to awaken a deeper interest in his 
church, We have in this town a fine house of 
worship, but the pastor lives “in bis own hired 
house.’ An effort is being made to secure a par- 
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sonage. Mr. Wharff had some trouble in ob- 
taining a house, and was obliged to take one 
out of the village. 

East Machias and Whiting were left to be sup- 
plied, to accommodate a brother who had ex- 
pressed a purpose to enter our work; but he 
failed toappear. Mr. Wharfft supplied the pul- 
pit during the summer,and his efforts were 
highly enjoyed by this congregation. Early in 
September Rev. M. 8S. Bowles, of Calais. was 
appointed to the charge. He has had a success- 
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exactly like to call the Human Christ, but upon 
the divinity of Christ as manifested in His 
humanity, for our imitation, our love, our 
loyalty. We bave at present, under the head of 
* Christ—Life and Character,’ just nine hymns 
—nine hymns out of eleven hundred! It is true 
that some hymous found in other parts of the 
book might not inappropriately be placed here; 
yet the fact remains that the number of hymns 
on this subject seems remarkably small. I 
suppose it is easy to see why this is so—for it is 
much the same in other hymn-books. It is but 
natural that the Christian heart should be most 
profoundly moved to song by the supreme 
mystery of the Saviour’s death and the supreme 
miracle of His resurrection; those great facts 
that attest His love and assure our hope. None 
of us would have fewer bymns on these themes. 
But it should seem that we ought to have more 
upon tbat daily Divine Life to which we strive 
to conform our own. Lam no theologian ; but 
it certainly seems to me that, more and more, 
as the generatious pass, Christian thought 
centres about this Person of the Christ, the 
Christ of the Gospels rather than of the Pauline 
theology, the Christ in whom we are coming 
more and moreto see that Divinity anda per- 
fect Humanity were at one. The loving study 
of that life in all its circumstance, all its minis- 
tries, all its teaching, is the great theme of 
Christian thought. the great stimulus of Chris- 
tian effort everywhere today. Our dogmas are 
mostly half futile attempts to express in the 
limitations of human speech great truths we 
ourselves Only imperfectly understand; but 
here is this Divine Life, so simpie that a child 
may love it, so profound that no sage can 
fathom it, and whosoever copies it in loving 
obedience, however bailled he may be by all the 
doctrines of the schools, shall assuredly become 
wise unto salvation. Certainly our thought of 
that Life ought to find expression in many 
hymons, and no hyimns ought to be more devout 
and helpful. In fact, the few bymns we have 
on this theme are among the best we have. 
One of them, in particular, the ‘tanzas from 
W hittier’s Our Master,” if 1 may judge from 
my Own observation, is one of the most familiar 
and best beloved of our collection. We should 
have more like it. 

In the second place, I would have more hymns 
expressive of the Christian life in its outward 
manifestations of duty and service. Too large 
a proportion of our hymos seem to me to ein- 
phasize exclusively the subjective side of Chris- 
tiam life; to encourage a type of religious ex pe- 
rience which is measured in the last analysis by 
states of emotion. We bave enough hymns in 
the class denominated “Suarctification and 
Growth;” we bave not enough of what I 
should call hymns of Consecration and 
Service. Most of the byinns that stand in 
the present book under the caption of 
** Consecration’ evidently refer to an initial 
Stage of the Christian life, to that formal re- 
solve by which, in the forum of his own soul, a 
man solemnly dedicates himself to the service 
of his God. I know you will not so far mis- 
understand me at this point as to think that I 
am implying any depreciation of the value and 
necessity of an inward, personal religious life, 








nor do I say a word in criticism of the more dis- 
tinctively Methodistic terms in which that reli- 
gious life has been described and enjoined. Fur- 
thermore, Iremember thata hymn, likeall other 
poetry, is the language of emotion, and must 
therefore emphasize the emotionul side of a re- 
ligious life. The hymn that is a mere cool recog- 
nition of duty, or a resolve to do it, is a worth- 
less hymn. Indeed, I should object to many of 
the hymns grouped in our book under the head- 
ing “* Activity ’’ precisely on the ground that 
they have not feeling enough; at best they en- 
join or exhort; they do notinspire. The kind 
of hymn I have in mind is full of emotion ; but 
it is self-forgetful emotion ; it is the love and de- 
sire that carry a man out of himself in tireless 
service for the Master and in behalf of his fel- 
low-men. That surely must be the best type of 
life ; because it isthe Master’s. I cannot count 
ita proof or a promise of the highest religious 
attainment that a man is always feeling of his 
own Spiritual pulse, always longing after some 
particular stage or form of religious experience 
for himself. The healthiest Christian is he 
whose eye is turned not inward, but outward 
and upward —to his fellow-men about him, to 
his Master above him. Methodism has always 
insisted, and | trust always will insist, upon the 
possibility and the duty of a positive, unques- 
tionable individual experience ; and that bas 
very naturally and p:operly led,in her hym- 
nody, toan emphasis on inner evidence rather 
than outwardeffort. But now it seems to me we 
might very well include more hymns that ex- 
press the yearning desire not so mucb to gain, 
or even to be, as to serve, and help, and love. I 
referred just nowto a hymn bya very living 
autbor ; let me read it entire as an example of 
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“Church Hymns and Gospel Songs” by San- 
key, McGranahan and Stebbins, contains 3867 
hymns with music, selected with great care. All 
Standard hymns. Bouudin full cloth. Used 20 
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for saving or collecting Christmas money. It 
has a hidden safe-deposit vault. That is a great 
attraction. Adapted for use in the Home or 
Sunday-School. Mailed for l0c. Address the 
A. A. Kidder Pub. Co., Props., Springfield, Mass. 
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the kind of hymn I mean, the like of which I 
could wish to see multiplied : 


‘*O Master, let me walk with Thee, 
In lowly paths of service free ; 
Tell me Thy secret; help me bear 
The strair of toil, the fret of care! 


‘* Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


‘Teach ine Thy patience! still with Thee 
In closest, dearest company, 
In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumpbs over wrong. 


‘In hope that sends a shining ray 
Far down the future’s broadening way ; 
In peace that only Thou canst give, 
Witb Thee, O Master, let me jive!” 


Such a hymn as this implies a spiritual life 
not only intensely genuine, but comprehensive 
enough to include every purpose and activity of 
our nature. When I had the pleasure to speak 
before this body for the first time,some years 
ago, I took occasion to protest against the 
tendency to make a sharp distinction between 
religious ana secular duties, to regard our reli- 
gious experience as a thing apart, and speak of 
itas if we had two experiences —religious and 
some other. Now we want more hymns that 
cannot possibly be so interpreted as to give any 
countenance to this tendency; hymns that 
recognize with eager thankfulness how all- 
embracing is the sphere ot Christian duty and 
Christian privilege. For Christianity is not the 
faith of a separate and cloistered few; we are 
the followers of Him who came eating and 
drinking, who was the friend of publicans and 
sinners, who taught le-s often in the temple 
than in the street. We are to carry His rule 
and His motive into all the activities we call 
secular, — 


‘To prove our heavenly birth 
In all we do and know; 
And claim the kingdom of the earth 
For ‘Thee, and not Thy foe.” 

And let me say, as I sit down, that if I would 
gladly see more such hymns of these two kinds 
in our Hymnal, it is not because 1 am desirous 
of adapting our book to any supposed “ modern 
conception” of Christianity ; but rather because 
I would have it more catholic, more truly 
representative of those elements of experience 
common to Christians of every age and in every 
denomination. Praise is catholic. It is in their 
song that all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and strive to do His work among their 
fellow-men are most truly atone. It is worth 
noting that of the new hymns introduced into 
our Hymnal at its last revisal, twenty-five years 
ago, the two perbaps most popular were writ- 
ten, the one by a Roman Catholic and the other 





Dinner Sets 
for Thanksgiving 


Intending purchasers or those interested 
in seeing an extensive exhibit will find 
ull values, from the everyday set up 
through the medium grades to the costly 
specimens, in our Dinner Set Depart- 
ment, 3d floor. 

Never was our stock larger, more valu- 
able and comprehensive than now. 

Many of our designs are stock patterns, 
Which can be readily matched for years to 
come. 

Some of our patterns are not in that 
Class. 

Every requisite for the home in Crock- 
ery, China, Glass and Lamps, 


Wholesale and Retail 


One price only, marked in plain figures, 
aud we are not undersold on equal ware if 
we know it. 








Inspection Invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 
{20 Franklin, Cor. Federal St. 
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by a Quaker. 
and pass. 
and one day when We pass beyond to fuller 
knowledge, we shall perhaps understand how 
poorly they expressed the great verities we 
vainly tried to grasp. But the song in which 
the devout soul has here worthily voiced its 
gratitude and aspiration may, one fondly im- 
agines, still be the language of that world where 
aspiration is endless and prayer is lost in 
praise. 


Our dogmas, our creeds, change 


Prof. Karl P. Harrington, of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, then spoke upon ‘Some 
Notions about the Music of the new Hym- 
nal,’’ saying in part: 

lt seems rather remarkable that so little has 
been written or spoken publicly about the new 
Hymnal. For the revision now being under- 
taken is much more radical than the one car- 
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PROF. KARL P. HARRINGTON 


ried out a quarter of acentury ago. Itinvolves 


| & great reduction in size, the disappearance of 





many hymus that have been considered essen- 
tial, and the addition of enough leaven of new 
matter to raise the tone of the whole decidedly, 
or to make “dough ” of the whole dishful. If 
we have any respect for the legend of Tyrtzus, 
we must be concerned as to the result. For 
music is an essential part of hymnody; and 
great changes are going on in the music that is 
supposed to serve as an aid to worship, as well 
as in other religions forms and methods. 

The hard type of church worship which our 


| priate to the text. 
They are but broken lights of truth; | 
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-+ »- Music that does not voic 
the emotions of the text is empty jingle. It 
may be melodious and symmetrical in form, 


but itis insincere, it is not inevitable, it is not 





fit.... Its appeal is chiefly to the ear, and its 
beauty is mainly sensuous.” 

2. This implies sanity, i. e., the avoidance of 
anything in form that prevents a reasonable 
appreciation of the accompanying thought, 
é€. J meaningless repetitions. 

3. Dignity, such as is exemplified in “* Amer- 
ica,” ‘* Azgmon,” “ Ewing,’ “ Leoni.” But 
‘**Down life’s dark vale | wander” (at a skip- 
ping gait) reminds one of a well-known discipli- 
nary paragraph! 

i. Singableness. 


This implies reasonable 


} Simplicity, moderate compass, and an attract- 


ive movement. 
being silly, e. 
“ Mercy.” 

=The outlook for the new Hymnal along these 
lines is one to provoke anxiety, when we ob- 
serve in the tentative list of new material some 
very light-weight ‘*Gospel Songs.” On the 
other band, there is much ground for hope 
from the number of tunes of really solid 
worth that are wedded to some of the splendid 
hymns that have already been selected from 
several of the best hymnals of the day. Any 
influence that can be brought to bear to keep 
tinsel tunes out of the Methodist Hymnal 
should be promptly exerted. 


A tune may be pretty without 
g., “Dennis,” ‘ Arlington,” 


The benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Leonard. 





Por Over Pifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
ased by children teething. 1t soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrboa, 
'wenty-five cents a bottle. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — Mrs. B. H. Badley, of India, 
is unable to fill her engagements in New England for 
the W. F. M.S., and all such are therefore canceled, 


©, BUTLER, 


- Com, 
JuLIA F, SMALL, ) 


W. F. M.S. — There are dates open for Miss Elsie 
Wood from Nov. 25 to 30. If any desire a speaker, apply 


at once to Room 29. J, F. SMALL. 


Don’t Fail 
Be sure to read “ Personal to Subscribers ” in 
next week’s issue. An item of interest to every 
person, young or old. 








MAINE CONFERENCE ITINERANTS’ INSTI- 


TUTE. — The Maine Central will sell tickets to Liver- 
' more Falls at balf-rates from Dec, 2-4, from ail stations 
within limits of Maine Conference. 
E, O. THAYER, 


fathers enjoyed has departed, preceding but a | 


little, apparently, a similar departure by their 
equally stern theology. Then, the congregation 
mainly listened to the minister, and bad not 
yet made the demand for a more liberal provi- 
sion for sharing vocally in the service. Today 
there is a call for more responsive reading, 
chanting, and music of various kinds. Every 
pastor must recognize this demand; on the 
other hand, no congregation should allow the 
desire for merely sensuous pleasure in church 
music to obscure the purpose of all such music, 
namely, the more perfect, acceptable, and 
hearty worship of God by all the people. So 
the organ can invite to worship, praise God for 
His goodness, and make the heart vibrate with 
Sympathy for fost and dying men; the choir 
can sing that which 1s neither vapid nor gro- 
tesque, but is in barnony with the service in 
progress ; aud, more important still, the people 
can remember that the great thing in church 
music 1s that everybody shall join in singing 
heartily unto the Lord, witbout timidity or 
hesitation. 

What tunes meet the necessary requirements 
for such singing? Not the sugar-frosted jingles 
so often met with in the lighter, often trashy, 
books so common in recent years; but the 
nobler and more endearing tunes of the mas- 
ters. The following are safe criteria by which 
to judge a tune: 

1. Its fitness. As W. J. Henderson, the well- 
known critic, has so admirably put it: “ The 
principle of filnmess applied to vocal music de- 
mands that the musical ideas should be appro- 








DEDICATION AT MERCER, ME, — Our chapel 
will be dedicated on Nov, 25 and 26 inclusive In the 
evening of Nov. 25, Rev. J. B. Lapbam will preach. 


‘Tuesday's program is as follows: 9a. m., communion , 
10.30, sermon by Rev. Daniel Onstott; 2 p. m., dedica- 
tory sermon by Rev. E. 8. J. McAllister, D, D., of Port- 
land ; 7.30 evangelistic service, conducted by Kev, ©, A, 


All are invited. 


Southard, presiding elder. L 
CHARLES W. DANE, Pastor. 


New Sleeping Car Service to Chicago 


Leaving South Station, Boston, at 6 P. M., 
through service to Buftalo, Detroit and Chi- 
cago via Boston & Albany, New York Cen- 
tral and Michigan Central R. R. The best, 
quickest and safest as well as the only di- 
rect double track service from New Eng- 
land to these points. 

Send tor ** West Bound.” 

A. S. Hanson, G. P. A. 





Modern invention has by labor and fuel say- 
ing reduced the cost of pottery, 80 that never 
was the cost of a dinner set so low as now. 
Jones, McDutfee & Stratton have an exbibit of 
the productions of Evropean and American 
wares that will attract those interested in study- 
ing the development of the potters’ and glass- 
makers’ art. 
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ful experience in church work, and this can but 
be helpful to him in the pastorate. He began 
his work with much tact and zeal, and will suc- 
ceed. He writes: “I like my work better every 
day.””’ Weneed two more such men for unsup- 
plied fields. 


Alexander Circuit. — A supply for this field 
was not secured until the middle of September, 
when Rev. J. W. Price was sent to the circuit. 
Mr. Price was formerly employed on the Ban- 
gor District,and did good work. He entered 
upon his duties with energy, but was laid aside 
by sickness. He has so far recovered, however, 
as to take up his work again. He writes hope- 
fully. This is an “ old-fashioned ”’ circuit. One 
appointment is eighteen miles from the par- 
sonage. Mr. Price proposes to add another 
town to the field. The “ circuit system ’’ could 
be revived in this region with advantage to the 
church and people. 


Lubec. —The debt on the church has been 
paid and extensive repairs made on the parson- 
age. We have now a neat and comfortable 
home for the pastor and bis family. To the 
Sunday-school library 114 volumes have been 
added. The salary has been promptly paid. 
The congregations are large and the outlook 
encouraging. Rev. C. L. Banghart is pastor. 


Edmunds. — This is a hard field and demands 
hard work. Rev. O. G. Barnard is toiling ear- 
nestly to bring about a change, and sees encour- 
aging signs on some parts of his charge. He 
plans for a vigorous campaign of evangelistic 
work. 


Calais, First Church. — Advance is the watch- 
word here. The Epworth League chapter, or- 
ganized some months ago, is growing in num- 
hers and interest. The Sunday-school main- 
veins a vigorous life. The Home department is 
an important part of thisschool. All the serv- 
ices are well sustained, and a good spiritual 
interest prevails. Rev. M. F. Bridgham is pas- 
tor. 


Calais, Knight Memorial. — Rev. W. W. Ogier 
is in labors abundant. He has three hundred 
families on his visiting list, and had elosed his 
first round of visitations at the end of the first 
quarter. This means work, and plenty of it. 
Some improvements, in the way of repairs, 
have been made on the parsonage. One of the 
discouraging features of the work in this church 
is the drifting population. People come fora 











Established 1859. 


i> Waterman & Sons, 
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2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. .. . 
. . « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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Kidder’s Coltection Heips 


ARE A SUCCESS 


In raising Money for Church Debts, [mprove- 
ments, Benevolence, etc. 


10,000 Churches Helped 


SAMPLE FREE. SEND 2C. FOR POSTAGE, 


THE A. A. KIDDER PUB. CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


DR. STRONG’S 
The Saratoga Springs Sanitarium 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest or recreation. The appoint 
ments of a first-class hotel. Elevator, suites 
with bath. Electricity, massage, Turkish Rus- 
sian, Sulphur, Hydro-Electric, Nauheim, Min- 
eral, and other baths. Sprague’s Hot-air treat- 
ment forrheumatism. Sun parlor and prom- 
enude on the roof. Saratoga waters. Golf, 
eeunes, and Lawn Tennis. Lllustrated booklet 
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little time, and then they are gone, the preacher 
knows not where. 


Eastport.— Rev. C. T. Coombs, who was ap- 
pointed for the third time to this place, took 
an unceremonious leave after bis first Sunday’s 
service. lt was unexpected by the church, and 
for a time seemed disastrous, but the society 
has concluded that it is best as itis. The pulpit 
was supplied by Rev. Messrs. Bowles, Bridg- 
bam, and A. B. Carter until early in the sum- 


; mer, when Rev. C. W. Wallace took charge 


during his vacation. Rev. F. D. Handy, of the 
Vermont Conference, was transferred to the 
East Maine Conference and took charge early 
in October. Mr, Handy had a successful pastor- 
ate here several years ago. He has been well 
received, and will no doubt render excellent 
service. 

Cutler. — Rev. D. Smith was appointed to this 
charge, but was unable to go, and we have been 
unable to secure a suitable supply. Here is an 
opportunity for some consecrated soui to do a 
good work. The pastor at Edmunds has been 
holding meetings here for several weeks, but 
we need a pastor who can give them Sunday 
services. 


Pembroke. — Rev. A. B. Carter is much pleased 
with his charge, and the people are much 
pleased with him. He found a good parsonage 
in good repair, and has reason to be grateful to 
his predecessor for this. He met with a warm 
reception, and hopes to see a good work ac- 
complished. The drawback on this charge is 
the unfavorable location of the churches. One 
house of worship near the centre oi the villages 
would give the pastor an advantage for work 
which does not exist under present conditions. 
Other pastors have seen and felt this. 


Orrington. — Rev. G. G. Winslow is at work 
with his accustomed diligence, and that means 
faithful service. lit has been the writer’s lot to 
follow him cn two charges, and we found that 
the sin of idleness couid not be charged to his 
account. We sincerely pray that large success 
may crown bis labors ip Orrington. 


Orrington Center and South Orrington.— Rev. 
S. O. Young began his work on this charge with 
a purpose to succeed. Pastor and people are 
pleased, and we hope for a successful year. 
Orrington was one of the first places in Kastern 
Maine to receive and profit by the work of such 
men as Jesse Lee, Philip Wager, Enoch Mudge, 
and others. The town is noted for the intelli- 
gence and thrift of its people. 


North and Hast Bucksport.—These places were 
united last spring, for the reason that neither 
alone could comfortably support a preacher, and 
the charge as it now stands requires no more 
labor than many others in our Conference. The 
pastor, Rev. M. 8. Preble, is working hard to 
awaken an interest among the people. We have 
many good members here, but more that seem 
indifferent to the claims of thechurch. Many 
of our charges need a kind of spiritual cyclone 
to awaken them to a new life. 


Winterport.— Kev. J. W. Hatch was gladly 
welcomed for anotuer year’s service. He keeps 
a watchful eye upon every interest which prom- 
ises good ,to the church and community. The 
work on the charge has been re-arranged so that 
better results are expected from work done. 
The report of the Ellingwood’s Corner Epworth 
League chapter was the best and most com- 
plete we have heard this year. It showed what 
can be done inarural district if the member- 
ship is inclined to dv. 





West ZTremont.—The unsightlygbuilding used 
as a place of worship has been,pulled down 
and a new church is being built on the site. 
The pastor, Rev. A. P. Thompson, is jconfident 
that the work can be completed, without an 
embarrassing debt. D. 


Bangor District 


Corinna.—A large congregation, mostly of 
young people, greeted us here. An encouraging 
and helpful condition of things prevails. A 
Sweeping revival is now the need to insure 
complete success. 


Dixmont.— A constantly decreasing popula- 
tion of people growing old, with no young and 
vigorous people to take their places, renders 
this, as many another country district, a diffi- 
cult problem to solve; yet a few faithful hearts 
are holding on, and some good Is being accom- 
plished. 


Harmony and Athens. — Pastor Lombard still 
travels this great circuit with characteristic 
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energy. Thirty-two miles of travel and four 
sermons on a single Sabbath are enough to tax 
the physical strength of most men. The pastor 
is somewhat hampered by being compelled to 
worship for the most part in Union churches. 


Hodgdon and Linneus. —On a recent Sunday 
the renovated church at Linneus was re-opened. 
A new tower had been added to the building. A 
steel ceiling, paint inside and out, seven memo- 
rial windows, a fine new bell, new Rochester 
lamps, and new carpet, with the new pews soon 
to follow, make this as good as a new church. 
The total cost of the remodeling will be about 
$1,100, nearly all of which is in hand. Pastor 
Petersen showed his usual tact and skill —this 
being the fourth church remodeled by him in 
six years —in the managementof the affair. At 
the reopening Rev. D. B. Phelan, of Danforth, 


What Shall We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong 











A healthy appetite and common sense are ex 
cellent guides to follow in matters of diet, anda 
mixed diet of grains, fruits and meats is un- 
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doubtedly the best, in spite of the claims made 
by vegetarians and food cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, meat 
furnishes the most nutriment ina highly con- 
centrated form and is digested and assimilated 
more quickly than vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says: 
Nervous persons, people run down in health 
and of low vitality should eat plenty of meat. 
If the digestion is too feeble at first it may be 
easily strengthened by the regular use of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. Twoof 
these excellent tablets taken after dinner will 
digest several thousand grains of meat, eggs or 
other animal food in three or four hours, while 
the malt diastase also contained in Stuart’s 
Tablets causes the perfect digestion of starchy 
foods, like potatoes, bread, etc., and no matter 
how weak the stomach may be, no trouble will 
be experienced if a regular practice is made of 
using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets because they 
supply the pepsin and diastase so necessary to 
perfect digestion, and any form of indigestion 
and stomach trouble except cancer of the stom- 
ach will be overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come under the 
head of nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty of 
meat and insure its complete digestion by the 
systematic use of a safe, harmless digestive 
meaicine like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, com- 
posed of the natural digestive principles, pep- 
tones and diastase, which actually perform the 
work of digestion and give the abused stomach 


a chance to rest and to furnish the body and 
brain with the necessary nutriment. Cheap 
cathartic medicines masquerading under the 
name of dyspepsia cures are useless for relief or 
cure of indigestion, because they have absolute- 
ly no effect upon tle actual digestion of food. 

Dyspepsiain all its forms is simply a failure 
of the stomach to digest food and the sensible 
way to solve the riddle and cure the indigestion 
is to make daily use at meal time of a safe prep- 
aration which is endorsed by the medical pro- 
fession and known to contain active digestive 
dees ore and all this can truly be said of 

tuart's Lyspepsis Tablets. 

All druggists throughout the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain sell them at the ani- 
form price of fifty cents for full treatment. 
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Rev. J. Tinling, of Houlton, and Rev. Kenneth 
McKay, of Houlton, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, assisted in the services. We are very 
sorry to be obliged to add that Mr. Petersen is 
now in the hospital at Bangor suffering from 
appendicitis. 


Dover. — Sunday, Novy. 20, pledges were taken 
covering the entire list of apportion ments for 
benevolences. Three have recently started in 
the Christian life. God grant that these may be 
signs of greater things to come ! 

Mattawamkeag. — Oct. 31 witnessed the com- 
pletion of repairs and the reopening of the 
cbureh. Since the beginning of repairs about 
$1.100 have been expended. The old stoves nave 
been replaced by a fine furnace; the walis and 
ceiling have been decorated; a new carpet, 
modern pews and new lamps have been put in. 
The audience-room was enlarged by the removy- 
al of partitions and letting the old entry ways 
into theroom. A new tower was built from the 
ground, and, though it was designed by a local 
carpenter, isa beauty. Though thechurch now 
isu Smallone, and the sum of mouey expended 
comparatively insignificant if put by the side of 
the thousands sometimes spent, the work repre- 
sents as much sacrifice and as loyal giving as is 
to be found anywhere. May God bless the sac- 
rifice by a great oulpouring of the Spirit in re- 
vival power! Rev. G. J. Palmer, of Kingman, 
preached effectively in the morning. Rev. F. L. 
Hay ward, of Oldtown, in the afternoon moved 
allthe people with a sermon from the words, 
“In the beginning God.” Tne presiding elder 
preached in the evening. Rev. E. H. Boynton, 
of Brewer, gathered the gifts of the people. The 
society has recently been greatly afflicted in the 
death of Mrs. F.C. Hammond, a godly woman 
and greatly beloved. Ibe paster’s wife bas 
passed through a very serious illness, but is 
now slowly recovering. 
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Danforth. — Maine is being visited by the | 


inost beautiful of Indian Summers. During 
three of these most exhilurating autumn days 
the presiding elder had the privilege of visiting 
all points of this charge, preaching five times 
in toree days. Large congregations greeted 
him at every point, and signs ot prosperity 
were on every hand. The presiding elder’s 
claim is paid in full for the entire year. Un- 
usually large collections have been taken for 
some of the benevolences. Tbe pastor is com- 
fortably cared for in the fine parsonage secured 
by exchange for the old one. The people appre- 
ciate a worker, and lines have fallen to Rev. D. 
B. Phelan in pleasant places. Repairs are 
being made on the church at Weston, and 
revival services are to be held there at once. 


Caribou. — The enlarging society, the growing 
Sunday-school, and the Epworth League meet- 
ing, demanded increase of room. On Feb. 1 of 
this year a committee was appointed to raise 
funds and lay plans for the enlargement of the 
chureb. As a result, a wing has been added, 
giving,a fine vestry and kindergarten rooms, 
and on the second floor room for the Ladies’ 
Circle. The carpenter work has been in charge 
of G. W. Wright, who has looked very care- 
fully after ali the interests of the church. The 
Plastering of the audience-room has been 
tinted, the woodwork refinisbed and varnished, 
and a new carpet put on the floor. The old 
electrolier gives place to a larger and better 
new one. Fine modern pews take the place of 
the old and uncomfortable ones. The expense 
of the work was about $1,500, all of which is 
covered by subscriptions. The cburch was re- 
opened Oct. 20, the pastor being assisted by Rev. 
A. A. Wright, D. D., of Boston. This gives our 
society the best church in the place, with the 
best church building in town, a growing con- 
gregation, and the banner Sunday-school of the 
county. This church ought to be heard from 
by its prosperity. Pastor N. R. Pearson is happy 
when there is plenty of work to do. Special 
services are being held at Green Ridge, with 
good prospects. 

Vanceboro, etc.— Forest City bas yet au few 
faithful and loyal souls who struggle to main- 
taip the work of God, but unless some new busi- 
ness comes soon, the little society will be com- 
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pelied tosurrender. Lambert Lake is holding 
on faithfully. A good number assembled to 
hear the Word. The finances are well in hand. 
The removal of much of the business of the 
Cc. P. R. R., formerly done here, to McAdam, 
takes away from us very materially, but a small 
steam mill is being built, and there is a hopeful 
prespect. Four children have been baptized. 
Pastor Rogers is heid jin high esteem. The su- 
preme need now is a revival of genuine Holy 
Spirit power. 

Lincoln. — A good profitable day was spent 
with this people. Pastor Kearney is much en- 
joyed by his people. The finances are looking 
up, and there is courage for better things. 

BRIGGS. 





Cancer Cured by Anointing 


with Oil 

The Dr. D. M. Bye Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., have pertected a Combination of Oils 
which act specifically on malignant 
growths. All forms of Cancers and Tumors 
(internal and external), also Piles, Fistula, 
Skin Diseases, etc., successtully treated. 
Don’t trifle with life; write at once tor free 
books giving particulars and indisputable 
evidence. Address Lock Box 325, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 








EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Students are now entered for 85th school year which 
opened Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 


For catalogue or information addres» 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL Highest grade prepara 
tory school for boys. 
Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 
Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MASS. 








The East Greenwich Academy 


Fall term pow open. New students received 
at any time. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free. Everett OU. Fisk & Co. 


New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary 


Tilton, N. H. 
Fall Term will open Sept. 10 1901. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan: 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fir 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bo. 
ton. 100 Pian for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and ccaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res. 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-doo: 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped gymna 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for applicatior 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pe 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principa! 
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Methodist Book Concern 


New England Depository 


unday School Lesson Helps 


For 1902 
BEREAN SERIES 


» 

Sunday School Journal and Bible Students’ 
Magazine, published monthly. The 
bestin its class. 60c.a year. I[n clubs 
ot 5 or more, 50c. each. 


Five Standard Quarterlies 


IMPROVED IN QUALITY 
Reduced in Price 


Home Department Quarterly. 48 pages. In- 
teresting lessons, good reading and 
map. Interesting pictures. Price, 20c. 
per year. 

Senior Lesson Quarterly. 48 pages, beatiful 
maps and illustrations. 20c. per year. 

Illustrated Quarterly. 40 pages. Maps and 
pictures. Illustrative anecdotes ( Inter- 
mediate). 12c. per year. 

Intermediate Lesson Quarterly. 32 pages. 
Greatly improved. 5c. per year. 

Lesson Leaflet. Uniform with Intermediate 
Quarterly. Cut tor weekly distribution. 
4c. per year. 

Beginners’ Quarterly. Attractive, fully il- 
lustrated. 4c. per year. 














Picture Lesson Paper. FOR THE LITTLE 
FOLKS, tor weekly distribution, printed 
in colors. Bright stories. Well illus- 
trated. 20c. per year. 





Sunday School Advocate: Well illustrated. 
4 pages, weekly. 25c. per year. 

Sunday School Classmate: Serial Stories, 
fine illustrations. 8 pages, weekly, We. 
per year. 





Leaf Cluster: Picture Roll, issued quarterly. 
A fine work of art illustrating the Les- 
sons. $3 per year. 75c. per quarter. 

Berean Lesson Pictures: The Leat Cluster in 
miniature. Questions and answers on 
back. 10c. per year. 


ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS 


Illustrative Notes: A guide to the study of 
the S.S. Lessons tor 1902, 392 pages, 110 
illustrations, 17 maps, 57 charts and 
blackbound pictures. Hundreds of il- 
lustrative anecdotes. Svo, cloth, $1.25 
each. Special to Teachers, postpaid, 
$1.00. 


Golden Text Book, 1902. A 32-page book- 





dred, postage extra 30c. 


QUESTION BOOKS 


Lesson Hand Book (Senior) in compact form 
for the pocket. Cloth 20c., leather, z5c. 





greatly improved. 15c. each. 
First Lesson Book ( Beginner’s) 15c. each. 


Order early ; samples on application, 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Young People’s Lesson Book (Intermediate 
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ZIONS HERALD 


Makes 
Hot 
Breads 


Makes delicious hot biscuit, 
griddle cakes, rolls, 


and mufhns. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK, 








Editorial 


{Continued from Page 1480} 





was found guilty of that charge, and was 
suspended trom the ministry until the next 
session of the Conterence.”’ In justice to Dr. 
Swallow, judgment should be suspended 
until his case is tried by his Conference. 





BRIEFLETS 





Among the pages of this issue which 
should command the careful attention of 
every reader of Z1Ion’s HERALD is the first 
instalment of the very excellent report of 
tbe General Missionary Committee, pre- 
pared by our Mr. Gregg. 





In a note from Bishop Mallalieu, written 
from Christ Church, Pittsburg, where the 
the General Missionary Committee is in 
session, he says: ‘‘ We are having dismal 
times here cutting down our missionary 
appropriations 8 per cent. on the average. 
Too bad!” 





Carl Schurz, in an address last week 
made in connection with the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Evening Fost of New York, in 
commenting upon its courage as one ot its 
superior traits, paid it the highest possible 
compliment in saying: “It is not even 
afraid of its friends.”’ 





The ‘‘ Gospel Ten” of Boston University 
Scbool ot Theology— an organization which 
did such remarkable evangelistic work last 
year in the vicinity of Boston — has been 


FOR THE BOY 
WANTED OF FOURTEEN 


Short Stories — not over 2000 words in length. 

Short Serials — of not over five Chapters. 

DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
36 Washington Street, Chicago. 














reorganized, and is ready to receive invita- 
tions from churches in this vicinity. Any 
pastors who desire to secure the services of 
the Ten from Friday night to Sunday 
should make early application in writing 
to Mr. Frank N. Miner, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 





Dean Buell took charge of the dedication 
of St. Mark’s splendid new organ in Brook- 
line, on Sunday afternoon, before a large 
congregation. Mr. Frederick Mahn, of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, rendered two 
exquisite violin solos. This church seems 
to have found the popular hour (4.30) for 
the second service in Greater Boston. 
Leading Methodists from churches several 
miles away meet at St. Mark’s vespers. 





Rev. Dr. C. S. Nutter advises us that the 
Vermont Conference will be held at St. 
Albans. 





Dr. Buckley warned the last General 
Conference that, if it removed the time 
limit, it would become the worst hated 
Conterence in the history of the church. 
We fear that prophecy, in a measure, is 
becoming true, though it need not be so. 
The reason tor it lies in the fact, as we 
apprehended, that many ministers expect 
to remain with their churches indefinitely 
because it is possible for them todoso. If 
preachers would, in more instances, give 
the churches equal benefit of the doubt, 
there would be less complaint over the re- 
moval of the limit. It must never be for- 
gotten that the argument which finally 
carried the General Conterence was based 
on the plea, which nearly all conceded, 
that some action must be taken to relieve 
special and exigent cases. 





The managers of the Social Union mani- 
fested their usual wise and thoughtful 
purpose in providing for its members, last 
Monday evening, very interesting and 
much-needed addresses upon the proposed 
new Hymnal for our church. Prof. Win- 





N ovember 


chester’s address, which we publish for the 
larger audience who will be so greatl) 
benefited by it, is comprehensive, critica), 
well-poised, and expressed in his own 
felicitous style. Prof. Harrington happily 
supplemented him by a fine address upon 
the music of the Hymnal. He showed 
himself to be a scholarly and skilled adept 
upon the subject,and we are gratified to 
learn that the Committee on Revision is to 
have the benefit of his counsel in the selec. 
tion of the music. His characterizations of 
the doggerel hymns set to ‘‘ catchy ” music, 
called “spiritual songs,” illustrations o/ 
which he sang, convulsed his hearers. 





The first issue of the Peninsula Meth- 
odist under the editorship of A. W. Light- 
bourn, appears Nov. 16. His salutatory is 
breezy, brave and hopeful — just what a 
novice would be expected to write. We 
can wish nothing beiter for him than that 
he may be able to fulfill his ardent proph- 
ecies. May we remind him, however, that 
aiost suitable reflection is turnished tor 
him by St. Paul when he said: ** A great 
door and effectual is opened unto me, and 
there are many adversaries.” The Peninsula 
Methodist ought to be greatly improved, or 
speedily die. To keep papers of that class 
alive when thereby they pre-empt the ter- 
ritory and crowd the Advocates out of 
Methodist homes, is one ot the evils which 
demands sensible and efficient treatment 
throughout the connection. If there was 
ever any reason for sustaining a weak 
Methodist paper, surely in this day of im- 
proved and exacting religious journalism it 
no longer exists. 





The'Larkin Idea 


At the Pan-American Exposition the 
grand display made by the Larkin Co. ot 
the * Larkin Idea,’”’ was shown in a build- 
ing devoted exclusively to the use of this 
company. The Larkin patrons were shown 
how Svap is made, if they chose to visit 
the large factories and offices in another 
part of the city. Buildings with nearly 
seventeen acres of floor space, machinery, 
and soap kettles large enough to make 20,- 
000 boxes at one time were some of the 
sights to be seen there. 

The wondertul systems employed by Lar- 
kin are necessary. Out of the thousands of 
orders received and filled each day tew 
comprenese arise, so perfectly does all the 
machinery of this great establishment run. 
No wonder they count their customers by 
the millions. 








LACE CURTAINS 


Irish Point Lace Curtains; in newest de- 
signs, some finished in neat, dainty pat- 
terns, others have good heavy work 
borders, none are worth less than 


$6.50, our special price on 

this lot, only, a pair, 5.00 
Our Special Sale ot Scotch Lace Curtains 

is still in progress, and customers are 

delighted with the values given. You 

may just as well take advantage of 


this special price and secure your 
curtains now; they are worth from 


$3.75 tv $5, sale price only, 
@ pair, 2 . 98 
Reversible Tapestry Portieres, in a great 


variety of styles and color- 

ings, at only, a pair, 5.00 
New Pillow Tups, 

from, each, 1 Sc. to 1 .50 


Only 100, 3-Fold Screens, in oak and ma- 
hogany,4 ft.6 in. high, filled with fig- 
ured silkolene, worth $1.50, 

89c 


Gilchrist Co. 


“Winter and Washington Sts., Boston. 








